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is Keir Hardie, leader of the Labor Party, who, as a 
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form the thoughts of some wise minds and the insight and 
appreciation of some deep characters, trained in the actual 
world of experience but attaining a vision of life in clear 
and wide perspective. Such books should act as a chal- 
lenge to the reader’s own mind, bringing him to a clearer 
recognition of the problems of his life and the laws govern- 
ing them, deepening his insight into the wonder and meaning 
of life and developing an attitude of appreciation that may 
make possible the wise and earnest ete of the deeps, 
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the Editor’s Introduction to the Series, printed tn full 
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is paid for at a terrible price in the end, Incidentally, 
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“T am conscious that The Nation has had a decided effect 
on my opinions and my actions for nearly forty years, and I 
believe it has had like effect on thousands of educated Ameri- 


cans.” —Dr. Charles W. Eliot. i 


‘A journal of politics, literature, science, and art. In 
politics stands as a free lance, a position which allows of un- 
limited criticism, usually based on careful study of subject, 
and a knowledge of history and politics of the past. The book 
reviews are written by specialists, are scholarly, critical— 
sometimes hypercritical—but never too technical for com- 
prehension of the intelligent reader. No periodical can be 
compared with it because none other covers just the same 
ground, and certainly none other is characterized with the 
same independence of judgment and freedom of utterance— 
an independence and freedom which give it a certain authority 
and standing not enjoyed by any American contemporary.” 
—From the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


“For the period which covered Reconstruction, from 1865 
to 1877, I used The Nation to a large extent. Its bound vol- 
umes are convenient to handle in one’s own library, and its 
summary of events is useful in itself, and as giving leads to 
the investigation of other material. Frequently its editorials 
have spoken for the sober sense of the people with amazing 
success. . . . . After considering with great care some 
friendly criticism, I can truly say that I have no apology tu 
make for the extent to which I used The Nation.’’—/ames 
Ford Rhodes, Newspapers as Historical Sources, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1909. 
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HE contemporaries of Jesus, of course, had a very religious thought. The book traces the 

definite body of ideas about the Future. Did sipitiation at aetionin © it hesitant and 
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intellectual interpretations to the voluntary and 


prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of conceptions pa aa vs : 
based on an original outlook? Did he consider the intuitive concepts of modern psychology. _ It is 


Kingdom as something imminent, or as something with designed especially for young men and women 
a distant future, when he himself was to appear as to whom knowledge of science and of the higher 
Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are criticism has made a new philosophy essential. 
the vivid sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? The author lays stress upon the enduring quality 
Do the reputed references of Jesus to the ‘‘church”’ and of religion. He writes in a style of peculiar 


its sacraments belong to the original documents, or are 
they later accretions to his actual utterances? These 
are some of the questions discussed—questions upon 
which the author believes decision is not impossible. 


power and expresses so well the trend of 
present-day religious thought that his work will 
appeal to students of philosophy everywhere. 
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this forth, the author enters into a serious exami- 
nation of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monu- 
ments, in the light of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingen- 
ious suggestions, and a fascinating reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the time appear on almost 


every page, and serve to heighten the interest of 
the reader, as new problems are introduced and 
their solution is offered. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy 


to grasp at every point, even by the layman who 
may not be versed in technicalities of this kind, 
it is eminent!y adapted alike for the religious 
reader and the student of history. 
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The book is intended not only for trained 
kindergartners who may be induced to 
take up Sunday-school work, but also for 
the many teachers of little children who 
have no knowledge of kindergarten 
methods, but who can follow carefully 
arranged lessons with intelligence. Every 
lesson has its story, its games, and its 
appropriate table work, all centering 
around a religious theme, a theme that is 
comprehensible to the child, and that 
sets his mind in tune for harmonious and 
helpful life with his playfellows, and 
those who make up his social environ- 
ment. The stories are not all biblical, 
some being chosen from myth and 
legend, or from nature, according to the 
character of the theme to be developed. 
A number of very simple texts are 
memorized. The songs and music for 
each lesson are contained in the teacher’s 
book, and an extensive outfit for the 
table-work is provided. The equipment 
is of three kinds: (1) the teacher’s 
manual which should be in the hands of 
the chief teacher, the assistants, and the 
musician; (2) the permanent material 
which can be used from year to year 
without renewal; (3) the temporary ma- 
terial, which must be renewed each year. 
In ordering, therefore, one should first 
order a sufficient number of the manuals, 
the permanent material, and the tempo- 
rary material. Orders for the following 
years may be for temporary material 
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SOME ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES 


By Paut Haver 


Johns Hopkins University 


S$1.—The common Assyrian word for body is zumru. The 
cuneiform ideogram for zumru, Sumerian su, body,’ is used also 
for maSku, shin. In Arabic, basar. shin, means also mankind, 
just as Arabic &4dam denotes both shin and mankind’ Heb. 
basar means flesh and mankind; it is used also as a euphemism 
for pudenda. The Hebrew word for people, g6i, is derived from 
the stem of géuiiah, body. In the Talmud, géuiiah, body, 
person, has also the special meaning membrum virile; so, too, 
gaf, body, person, and zémorah which corresponds to Assvr. 
zumru. Greek o@pa and déuas are used in the same way. 
Cant, 5. I rendered the couplet Cant. 7. 3: 
A heap of wheat is thy person, 
encompassed with (dark purple) lilies; 
Thy lap is a bow] that is covered, 
wherein wine may ever be mingled. 
Here person (Heb, baitn, body) is used for the hypogastric 
region (mous Veneris). Compare Cant. 29; BL 3. 36. LO. 
The original meaning of Heb, zémoérah is yard, rod, branch, 


fwig. This is the connotation of the word in OT. Heb. zamar, 


fo prune, is a privative denominative verb (JAOS 28, 105, n. 3)" 
l 
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which means originally fo remove twigs or branches. In Arabic, 
the intransitive verb z&mira has the privative meaning fo be 
unmanly, Similarly the obscure Heb. iahs (#7) pedigree, is 
identical with Arab. uaxS (Us >s) rabble, originally unpedi- 
greed; cf, Arab. LS | hajanah, nobility and ignobility; 
German Ross and French rosse (see Est. 62). 

The Piel zimmér, to make music, from which the term for 
psalm, Heb. mizmor is derived, means originally fo pluck (pick, 
pull, twitch) fhe strings of a musical instrument. Zimrath 
ha’adrg, in the story of Joseph, Gen. 43. 11. which is translated 
in AV: the best fruits of the land, means the pick of the land. 

Delitzsch in his Assyr. Studien (Leipzig, 1874) p. 122, 
combined Assyr. zumru, body, with Talmudic zémorah, crepi- 
tus ventris. The most charitable explanation of this strange 
etymology is that Delitzsch did not know the real connotation 
of the Latin crep/fus ventris; moreover, Talmud. zémoérah has 
not this meaning. In the passage Ezek. 8, 17, ué-hinném 
soléhim éth-haz-zémorah ‘al-appdam, the term zémorah 
corresponds to the Aram. zémora, bliuish-qray (Syr. zammara, 
which is used especially of bluish-gray eyes)‘ and denotes the 
nasal mucus. The passage means, They snort defiance and con- 
tem pl, lit. they send out the snot through their noses. The Syriac 
Bible renders, ué-hinnoOn mafgéin ba-néxiraihon,’ they 
burst out, explode, i.e. snort with their nostrils. For the prepo- 
sition ‘al (so we must read instead of *¢1) cf. Pss. 15, 3; 50, 16: 
Exod. 28, 13: Eecl. 5.1. The Coder Marchalianus has in the 
margin: da tav puxtnpov. The Vaticanus reads: «ai (dod 
avtTot ws puxtnpifovtes. The verb puxtnpifm means to turn up 
the nose, to sneer.” To sneer = to express contempt by a grimace 
marked by slight turning up of the nose. To snort means not 
only to force the air with violence through the nose, but also to 
turn up the nose. 

I have pointed out (BL 123, n. *) that Assyr. zumru, body, 
is identical with Arab. zimrah, body, corporation. Inthe same 
book (pp. 127-132) I have shown that the Heb. term kippér, to 
atone, means originally to wipe off with the hand (Heb. kaph) 
_and that the Heb. qarth and qgiriah, city, which we have in 
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Some ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES 5 


the name Carthage, also French cire, war, and our chalk, 
as well as the name of the Spanish city of Cadiz, are ultimately 
Sumerian.’ 

In the beautiful description of the Springtide of Love, Cant, 
2. 12. zamir, singing, is interpreted by some to mean pruning; 
but it cannot have this meaning in that passage; grape-vines are 
not pruned in the spring, but after the fruiting season, as is 
evident in the Parable of the Vine (John 15, 2). 

S$2.—While zamir, pruning, and zamir, singing, are ulti- 
mately identical, we must assume two different stems for the 
Assyr. qablu which means both midst and fight. The original 
meaning of qabalu, to fight, is to face, to confront; but Assyr. 
qablu, midst, is a transposition of Arab. qalb, heart, midst, and 
this is identical with Heb. qarb which appears in Assyrian as 
kirbu, spelled with /, not qg, owing to the following /-vowel, just 
as kirétu, banquet, from qara, fo invite, is spelled with k; ef. 
the Assyr. loanword kerah (2 K 6, 23) and Nah, 35, 1. 11; 
Est. 32, n. +. 

Heb. qarb, interior, has no connection with the stem qariba, 
fo approach; it is simply a byform of qalbu-=qablu, with r 
instead of 7, just as we have gamaér=gaméal, and (in Syriac) 
gérdm; see Hst. 55, n. *; 57, n. ¢; BL 23, n. *; 126, ad p. 79, 1. 5. 

Assyr. qarabu, war, is a doublet of qablu, front. The 
original form of Arab. qalb, heart, midst, is qarb with 1; it is 
derived from the root qar (AJSL 23, 243, below). The special 
meaning of garb is thoracic cavity, while kars denotes the 
abdominal cavity (JBL 19, 76, n. 99). 

§$3.—Transposition and partial assimilation are much more 
frequent than is generally supposed. Assyr. zena, fo be angry, 
which Zimmern’*® was inclined to combine with Heb. zanaéh, fo 
reject, originally to regard as offensive (owing to a disgusting 
odor) is simply a transposition of Heb. za‘am, from a root za‘ 
which we have also in za‘ af, za’ dq (with partial assimilation: 
¢a aq). For the connection of the two meanings to be angry 
and fo shout compare Assyr. garaxu and nagagu. In Assyr. 
zenti the “Ain is transposed, and the instead of m is due to the 


preceding dental sibilant. Similarly we have in Hebrew, zanah, 
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fo have licit tutercourse, instead of zamah, Ethiopic zamaua: 


+) 


contrast Judge s 67, 42 


S 4.—-We find the same partial assimilation in the legend of 
the sons of God and the daughters of men, prefixed to the Bibli- 
cal accounts of the Deluge (Gen. 6.3). Here AV translates: 


The Lord said, My spirit shall not alivays strive with man; but 


the Ancient Versions render: stay. remain ( KaTapetvn, peruane- 


bit, Svr. t@ mar Heb. iadon in this passage evidently stands 
for iadOm, an intransitive imperfect from the stem dtim, fo 


last, remain, continue, which is common in Arabic (dama, 
iadaimu or iadamu: da ima". always, forever). The same 
partial assimilation appears in the Arabic dialect of Egypt. where 


dan instead of dama, iadamu. The original 


we find dan. 
form dom (with w) is preserved in Josh. 10,12, where Joshua 
says in the sight or Israel, Siri, stand thou still over Giheon! 
Of course, this meant originally simply: May the sun not set 
before JHVH has granted us victory: cf. the translation of Joshiaa 
in the Polychrom Bible (New York. 1899) |). 72, line 9." Simi- 
larly Sargon says in his cuneiform annals that he besieged and 
conquered the Babylonian city of Dtr-Athara (710 B. c.) before 
the sun set (adi 1a Salam Samsi). See H. Winckler, We//- 
schriftterte Sargous Leipzig. 1889) J, 43. 


Joshua’s lines. 


Séms bé-Gib on dom! ue-iaréh bé-émg Aiialon! 


Uai-iddom Séms" ué-iaréh “ad-iqqom goi ‘oiebau 


are quoted from the ancient Book of Songs, Heb. sefyr has-sir: 
iaSdr is an erroneous transposition of Sir (JHUC, No. 163, 
p. D4”, below) and Sir is identical with Arabic Si’r, poetry; see 
Est. 74, ad 9, 24. “Amad after ué-iaréh is a gloss based on 
uai-ia mod introducing the subsequent explanation in vy. 13 

AV adds to Stand thow still in the margin: Heb. be silent. 
But there is no verb damam, fo be silent; nor does damém 
ever mean fo silence, fo annthilate, although daémma means 
in Arabic fo e.rterminate (= tahana ua-adhlaka). Heb. damam 


corresponds to the Assyr. damamu, fo moan, to mutter; and the 


forms of damam which are supposed to mean fo be silent must 
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be derived from dam, fo stay; cf. Nah. 44 (9"). Dom le- 
Lahuéh (Ps. 37. 7) does not mean Be silent to the Lord or Sub- 
mit quietly to Jahveh, but Stay (vest in patience or expectation ) 
or Wait for Jahveh! For iddémt’ ka-abn (Ex. 15,16) we 
must read iadOma ka-dabn. they became rigid as a_ stone, 
petrified with astonishment: so, too, in the story of Nadab and 
Abihu (Lev. 10,3). This stem dam, fo stay,” occurs in several 
passages of OT; the stem damam, fo whisper, to speak with a 
low, rustling voice, is less frequent. We have it ec. g. in Ez. 
24.17: he’-anéq dom, moan softly. not sigh in silence. Tn 
Assyrian we find the phrase kima cfici adamum, J rustle like 
a marsh, ice. IT moan softly as a canebrake rustles. When 
JHVH appeared to Elijah, he heard a still, small voice (qol 
démamah daqqah, 1 K 19,12) i. e. the sound of a soft whis- 
per. Démamah ué-qdl ‘esma. J hear a whisper and a 
voice (Job 4. 16) means J hear a still voice. Laqém sé‘arah 
lidmamah (Ps. 107. 29) does not mean He makes the storm a 
calm, but He hushes the storm to a whisper. 

The obscure line in Ps. 4,5. Stand tn awe and sin not. com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still, must be 
translated: Rage, but be ye no traitors! Oppose and mutter in 
private! This warning is addressed to the aristocratic Jewish 
apostates who appealed to the Syrian king for help when Judas 
Maccabeeus besieged the Syrian citadel at Jerusalem in 163 B. c. 
(1 Mace. 6.21). This Psalm must be translated: 


1 «When environed," Thou didst enlarge me: 
“have mercy, and hearken my prayer! 

6 ®They" say, Who can give us success?! 
¥Thy countenance lift Thou to us!"*¢ 


7 Thou hast put great joy in my heart," 
surpassing harvest and vintage; *" 

8 In peace ©T lie down and I slumber, 
Thous makest me dwell “undisturbedly.* 


ia) 1 When TI call, answer me, O God who rightest me! 22 
8) 6 many y) the light of (6) Javu 


é & both2 (¢) Javu (n) alone 
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2 How long will ye ’love what is vain,*' 
and seek what is false,”’ ye lords? *"« 
4 Rage, but be ye no traitors!” 


oppose and mutter *in private!*A 


(9) 2 (will ye turn) my glory into shame 2! 

(c) 3 Know ye that Juvua showed me wonderful favor ; 3° 
JHVH will hear, when I call upon Him. 

«) 4 in your heart 

(A) 5 Bring the right sacrifices“! trust ye in Juvi!52 


The noun demmat means in Ethiopic: cat, originally wild- 
cat. The domestic cat was not known to the Arabs before the 
time of Mohammed. The verb damdm seems to have meant 
originally fo cry as a cat, mew, mel, miau; then to moan, 
especially fo moan softly, to whisper, to mutter (German mauzen). 
Ethiopic tadammama, fo be stupefied, on the other hand, means 
originally to be petrified with astonishment; cf. the passage cited 
above, iddéma ka-abn, Ex. 15,16. This Ethiopic reflexive- 
passive stem would correspond to a Heb. hithdémém. 

§ 5.—Another Assyrian word for crying, moaning, which has 
never been explained, is qubba. The simple stem qebt is the 
common word for fo speak, to eall, to order, to promise. It has 
been combined with the Talmudic qaba’, to fir, to determine, 
but it is identical with the Heb. verb qaba’ which we find in 
two passages of OT, riz. Prov. 22. 23 and Mal. 3, 8.9. Here 
we must not substitute “aqab for qaba’. The verb qabé’ has 
the privative sense of the German absprechen, aberkennen, Lat. 
abjudicare, Prov. 22, 22 must be translated: 

Rob not the poor, though he is poor! 
nor oppress the needy in court! 
For Juva will plead their cause, 
and deprive their deprivers’ life! 
Shakespeare says, Tvs honor to deprive dishonor'd life. 
The difference between gazdl and qabé is that gazal 


means to deprive unlawfully, while qabé’ means to deprive by 


judicial sentence. In the same way we must render in Mal. 3, 5: 
Can man divest God (of His rights)? ¢. e. Can God be lawfully 
deprived by man of anything He claims? We have the same 
root (AJSL 23, 252) in the verb qabab, fo curse, originally to 
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decry, clamor against, call down calamity. Similarly Assyr. 
ragamu, from which the terms targim and dragoman are 
derived, means originally fo cry; then, as a legal term, to claim, 
and finally in Ethiopic (and Arabic): to curse.” 
charm meant originally simply speech, and the primary meaning 


of charm, Lat. carmen, is song. In German, beschreien means to 


Our spell= 


bring on an evil spell, and besprechen is equivalent to charming, 
enchanting, conjuring. 

In Arabic, qaba‘a is used of the cry of an elephant, but this 
means originally fo trumpet; the noun qub* means trumpet, 
originally hollow metallic instrument. In Hebrew we have 
qubba‘t (with the gloss kos) goblet in Is. 31, 17. 22 and qobé’ 
or kobé* (with & instead of q) helmet. The original meaning 
is to be hollow, then to be resonant, to resound, sound, speak. 
The root (AJSL 23, 252) qab, to be hollow, appears in the 
name of the measure of capacity, qab, also in qebah stomach, 
and qubbah, rau/t, Arab. al-quibbah, from which the word 
alcove is derived. Arab. qaba‘a means also to grunt like a hog 
and to sigh deeply (syn. tanahhada,” naha). 

§ 6,—According to Delitzsch, Assyr. nimédu means room, 
chamber; a kusst nimédi is said to be a parlor chair, not a 
camp stool. I showed more than twenty years ago (BA 1, 6- 
cf. 165, 176. 326) that nimédu is a form mif‘al of ‘amad, to 
stand, The a-vyowel is preserved in the feminine form nimattu 
(for mi‘'madtu) which does not mean chamber or divelling, but 
a utensil often mentioned in connection with a throne, or chair, 
or bed. Both nimédu and nimattu mean footstool or bed- 
steps. The Assyrian chairs and couches were so high that they 
had to be provided with footstools or bed-steps. 

In the Talmud, bed-steps in front of a high bed are called 
dargés," a word which is used by modern Jews for the treadle 
of a sewing machine. This word must be restored in Amos 8, 12 


instead of u-bidmésq. We must read: 


As a shepherd barely rescues 
the shins or an earlap, 

So will the dwellers be rescued 
with the steps of a couch! 
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Ka-'sér iagcil ha-roéh kéra dim o-bdal-’6zn 

Kén innaela hai-ioSbim bé-dargas ‘ars. 
Of all their treasures the inhabitants of Samaria will not be able 
to save more than the steps of their luxurious dining couches on 
which they have been reclining at their sumptuous feasts. The pre- 
ceding bif’ath mittah isan explanatory gloss to bé-dargas ‘érs. 

In Nebuchadnezzar’s statement that he did not desire a 
nimédu of his majesty in another city, nimédu has the same 
meaning as Heb. haddm,” footstool, in Ps. 99, 5; Lam. 2. 1, where 
the Temple of Juvu in Jerusalem is called His footstool. The 
name of the wall of Babylon. Nimétti Bél, must be explained 
in the same way. In the Sermon on the Mount ( Matt. 5, 35; ef. 
Is. 66. 1: Acts 7, 49%) heaven is called God's throne, and the 
earth His footstool. 

An Egyptian couch with bed-steps in front of it is figured in 
Riehm’s dictionary of the Bible, edited by Baethgen (Biele- 
feld. 1893) 1, 225 and in the first edition of Benzinger’s Hebr. 
Archdologie, p. 125. Assyrian couches and chairs with foot- 
stools may be seen in Miirdter-Delitzsch’s Geschichte Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens (Calw, 1891) pp. 139 and 207; ef. BL 
67, 12. Footstools are often mentioned in the Odyssey, e. g. 1, 
131; 10. 315. 3867: 17. 409. 462. 504: 19.57: @phvus means 
also rower’s seat, rowing-bench, thirart. 

§ 7.—Assyr. pela. which is synonymous with salatu, has 
never been explained. In HW both words are left untranslated. 
Salatu is the stem of Heb. sélth. flowy, and means fo grind, 
and pela is evidently the Heb. palh (m5D) millstone. 

$8.—In my Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Gram- 
mar (JAOS 18, ccliii, below; ef. AJSL 20, 171) I have shown 
that Assyr. tulfit, breast, is connected with tilu, A//, and that 
the synonym ¢irtu is the feminine of giru, high. One of my 
students recently suggested that Assyr. Sada, mountain, might 
be connected with Heb. Sad, breas/. Assyr. Sada, mountain, 
constr. Sad, is supposed to be identical with Heb. sadéh, field. 


If this be correct, we should have a secondary differentiation as 


in séh, sheep, and sai, present, which may have been originally 


identical: see OLZ 12. 214. n. 15. 
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$9.—The Heb. terms pahhéth u-séganim, governors and 
deputies (Ez. 28, 12. 28 &e) are Assyrian loanwords. Péahhah 
(for pahhah; see sf. 35) is the Assyr. paxatu, governor (for 
bél-paxati). Heb. séganim is plur. of sagn (j3o not 530!) 

Assyr. Saknu (HW 659"). The y instead of / is due to the 
following uv; cf. Heb. Sargon—Sarru-kénu (for Heb. é 
Assyr. 6 see Hsf. 7) and nadanu for natanu, fo give (see 
Kings 112, 18; 117, 32) as well as Syr. séladda— Babyl. Sa- 
landu--Salamtu, fem. of Salmu, corpse (see Nah. 26). In 
Syr. izgaddiatha, embassy, mission (ZA 4, 174) the s is assimi- 
lated to the following g; cf. zéman, time=Assyr. simanu. 
from udsama (JHUC, No. 163, p. 89"; Pao. 32, 238; Nah. 31, 
below). For Swyavns see Pur. 26, 6. 

The s in Heb. séganim instead of the cuneiform s shows 
that this word is borrowed from the Assyrian, not from the 
Babylonian: 5s became s in Assyrian, and s became s (THCO 
2534, n. 3). This fact, which was recognized by Hincks as 
early as 1557, is denied by nearly all Assyriologists of the pres- 
ent generation (see e.g. AG 126). But GA xvii rightly says 
that 8 was pronounced s in Assyrian, and s, on the other hand, s. 
The original form of the name of the Moon-god is Sin, not Sin 
(Kings 270, 24). Mount Sinai denotes a mountain covered with 
senna shrubs (Heb. séné, Arab. sana’). See OLZ 10, 70; 12. 
165 (for Aram, ¢Staqad= Assyr. Sattaqda, lust year, formerly, 
discussed on the same page, see AJSL 22, 251). Cf. also my 
paper Midian und Sinai in ZDMG 68, Part 3. 

Saknu is generally derived from Sakanu, fo appoint; but the 
usual meaning of Sakanu is fo make: Saknu means agent. This 
is also the meaning of Arab. ‘Amil. An agent is a person acting 
on behalf of his principal, a representative or deputy. We speak 
not only of commercial agents, but also of diplomatic agents, &e. 
An officer who performs the duties of a colonel during the tem- 
porary absence of the commander of the regiment is called an 
acting colonel. Arab. “Amal, work, is used especially of the man- 
agement of the public revenues, and Heb, mélakhah, work, has 
the same meaning; see Hsf. 34. Arab. “Amil means not only 


governor, but also collector of tares, &e. 
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$10.—In the illustrative quotation (BL 26, n. *) Is. 59, 5. 6, 
which is according to Cheyne (Isaiah 158, 18) a later insertion 
from some favorite book of moral teaching, or possibly from some 


very late psalm, we read: 


Lo, vipers’ eggs do they hatch, 
and spiders’ webs do they weave. 
He who eats of those” eggs must die, 
and if crushed, they break out into adders. 
Their webs serve not for raiment, 
nor can men be clad therein:* 
Their works are works of mischief, 
and violence is in their hands. 


In the Masoretic Text the word for web is qair; but the Targum 
has qiuuin, threads, filaments (qiuuin dé-akkobita) for 
qarim; the “= in O™"p is merely due to dittography of the 1; 
the consonants 4, 7, 7 are often confused, haplographed, and 


dittographed; cf. OLZ 12, 168, end of n. 7; TOCR 1, 302, n. 1; 
AAJ 6, 1. 5. 


This confusion of *, 4, 7, 7, is much more frequent than is 
generally supposed: 2p™ (Prov. 10. 7) is miswritten for =p ; 
for NTT (Prov. 11. 25) we must read I" (see Proverbs 43, 30; 
15,5). In Hos. 12, 12 LXX (dapyovtes) read pv" for O10,” 
and this is a corruption of OW, demons. In 18 20, 30 we 
find MINN MW: instead of HID M2." In WMS = cunei- 


form Pitru (IN 377, n. 3) the 1 is due to dittography of the 7 
Similarly the } in DF2 is a dittogram of the 7; we must read 


hed 3 ae | 
in2S8 10, +: 1 Chr. 19, 4: middéhém. Gen. 36, 2 "50% is 
miswritten for ""7=M (IN 331, n. 2). The names BED and 
J7=ES are both corruptions of p EC , afterwards ES (OLZ 


11, 238; TOCR 1. 302; AAJ 5). 
The obscure “WS (Ob. 8) is miswritten for TS, store, 


supply of food, provisions, originally a place where provisions 


are kept for future use; ef. ayyos (Odyss. 2, 289) and ayyeiov 


(1 Mace. 6, 53)." In Arabic we find mizuad, bag of pro- 
visions, misspelled in the Aruch 2, as it is in Obad. § and 
Job 37. 9 (see below). The Talmudic mizuadah has the same 


This word is connected with Aram. zéudda, pro- 


meaning. 
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visions for a journey, haversack, which is identical with the 
Biblical gédah, fem. of gaid, provisions for a journey, supply 
of food (Assyr. giditu).” The original meaning of the word is 
game. Pliny (6, 161) says that according to Aelius Gallus 
nomadas lacte et ferina carne vesci.” The z instead of ¢ is due 
to partial assimilation as it is also in Syr. zaddiq — Heb. gaddigq, 
righteous, orthodox. The name of the unorthodox Sadduceans 
(Syr. Zadtiqdie) appears in Arabic as zindigq=:ziddiq:;: see 
JAOS 28, 116;* cf. also ze@6r (Is. 98. 10. 13; Job 36, 2) 
ea ir, small. 
In Ob. 8 we must read: 


Tassimu mizuad tahtékha ‘én tébt’ah bo 


They destroy thy underground caches, 
no store is (left) therein. 


For iassimu (cf. GK, $107, e) instead of iasimu see Nuh. 
3. 36, ad v. 18; contrast MVAG 3, 238, 1.8. In tahtékha we 
have not the preposition, but the pausal form of a noun with the 
meaning underground chamber which we find also in Jer. 38, 11. 
For the position of the suffix cf. GK, §136, n.” The misreading 
tébainah instead of téba’ah is responsible for the illustrative 
quotation (see the beginning of §10) in the following verse 
referring to the wisdom of the ancient Edomites (OLZ 12, 163). 
In the Talmnd, téba’ah, produce, means-especially grain (not 
in Levy). Grain was stored in a cache or in a dry well with 
clay walls (Jer. 41, 8; 25 17, 19).” 

Apart from the two couplets in vv. 5 and 7, which may have 
been written about B. c. 580, the Book of Obadiah was composed 
in B. c. 164 (see TOCR 1, 269, n. 2). 

Also in Ps. 144, 13 and Job 37, 9 we must read mizuadénu, 
our store-houses, and mim-mizudédim, from the great. store- 
house; for the intensive plural see Nah. 30, below; AJSL 23, 
233, n. 40. 

The shorter form "7 (Ex. 4, 15*) for TN" is due to haplog- 
raphy of 1. Jethro is probably an Egyptian name: r6 may 
be the Heb. form of the Egyptian Ré*. For the vanishing of the 
“Ain (ro* would have meant evil in Hebrew) cf. morah, razor, 
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for ma‘rah: Estémoh (Josh. 15. 50) —Estemo’ (Josh. 21, 
14). &e: see JHUC, No. 163, p. 88: also the remarks on Heb. 
sir--Arab. Sir. above. $4. For the 6 in Hebrew instead of ¢ 
cf. the remarks on Sargon--Sarru-kéru, above, $0. In the 
original tradition Moses’ wife was the daughter-in-law of a priest 
of Heliopolis; she is therefore contemptuously called (Num. 12, 
lL) anegress (AAJ On. *). Afterwards this tradition was trans- 
ferred to Joseph (Gen. 41, 50). The Israelites were not in 
Egypt, but the Edomite ancestors of the Jews were in Egypt 
about 1230 B.c. (OLZ 12. 163. 212). Jewish monotheism is 
derived from Heliopolis. ' 

The reading 227 “AP. filaments of a spider, instead of 
the a@ma& Aeyouevoy “AD (Is. §9, 5. 6) is confirmed, not only by 
the Targumic rendering qiuuin dé-‘akkobita," but also by the 
Assyr. qé, filaments, which we find in No, 56 of Geo. Reis- 
ner’s Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln griechi- 


scher Zeit (Berlin, 1896) p. 108, 1. £2: 
ina taxazi qé@ asati ina pilakki atami 


During battle threads I weave. 
with the spindle I spin. 


My attention was called by Professor Zimmern to his 
explanation of this passage, given in Miss Hussey’s dissertation 
(AJSL 23, 147, |. 42: cf. p. 150, below). For qa (Heb. qau), 
thread, cord; pilakku (Heb. palkh) spindle; tama (Heb. 
tauah; ZA 2, 274) see HW 581”. 527”. 302%, and for Sata 
(cf. Heb. 8éti, warp to weave (HW 695°: Sata, some kind 
of cloth) see Dr. Behrens’ dissertation (cited Pur. 31, 14; ef. 
OLZ 12, 67, n. 5 '?p 121, n. 2. I had not seen Miss Hussey’s 
dissertation when I wrote the explanation of the difficult phrase 
sata qé ittati (KB2. 116.7; HW 582*)* published in ZDMG 
61, 294, 1. 38. We must undoubtedly render, with Zimmern, 
They were webbed (covered) with cobwebs, lit. filaments of spiders. 

Ittatu (HW 161") is a collective abstract noun like amelatu, 
mankind; abatu, fathers. Thestem is Arab. hata (lea, >) 


or hata’a=fatala, fo twist, weave, sew together, to fasten, 


intertwine, &c. Ittitu” is derived from ittu=-hit’u=hituu 
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or hitiu. We find ittu sa gubati,” fringe of a garment 
(HW 154°). Both ittu and ita (HW 156”) mean also border 
houndary. Ittu represents a form fi'l, and ita a form fi'al or 
fi'al. Border may mean also territory. domain; this is the 
meaning of utu’aitu (for hutuuttu) Tig. 4, 34 (HW 155"). 
[tati, neighborhood (HW 154”) stands for hitauati, whereas 
idati, sides (HW 304*) is the plural of ittu==idtu, fem. of idu. 
hand=-iadu (Proverbs 51, 3). For the development of the 
meaning in utu’titu cf. Heb. habl, cord, rope, snare, loop. 
noose; measuring-line or lot (see Pur. 18, 10) and region, dis- 
trict, coast-line, sea-shore (see Proverbs 57, 30), Also Assyr, 
qi¢ru means originally tying (cords, slip-knots, snares, &c) and 
then property, possession. Qigir Sadi, however, does not mean 
property of the mountain (HW 592*) but rocks or flagstones 
firmly knit or bound together so as to form one compact whole. 
[tta, asphalt (HW 161") means wiifer, i.e. bituminous cement 
(BL 129). For the intervocalic °=u ori in utu’aitu cf. iti atu 
(HW 157*)—hitiiatu. 

From the same stem we must derive itani which we find in 
the passage iv R 26, 25" (cited HW 15s"): Sétu Suparrurtu 
(or saparu) Sa ina tamdi™ tareu. Sa ina itanisa ntinu ul 
ueea,” fhe spread net from whose meshes uo fish escapes. 
[tani is not a noun with the termination -An, meaning cmimesh- 
ment, but plural of ita=hitaiu, mesh; cf. above the remarks on 
Heb. habl. In amelu 5a@ ina nise qa e3& ana Séti tarcu 
(iv R* 6,16) qt esa does not mean a destructive snare, but an 
entangling snare. Esitu. confusion, disorder,” means originally 
entanglement, 

Assyr. 5étu, wef, which is recorded in HW 636” as a derivative 
of ANZ, must be derived from Sata, fo weave; cf zeru, seed 
zaru. zarru, zar'u (BAL%O). There is no connection between 
sétu, nef (originally woven (i meshes) and Heb. saht, in which 
the final ¢ is the feminine ending; contrast Delitzsch, Proleqo- 
mena (Leipzig, ISS6) p. 119. The synonym of sétu. nef, 
saparu (HW 509) is a Sumerian loanword, a compound of sa, 


mesh,” and par (or bar) spread out. Syr. apharsana, plof, 


scheme (originally web, tissue) is not derived from the Persian, 
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but is a transposition of Assyr. saparu, uef—-Sumer. sa-bar. 
Sum. sa==Assyr. riksu,” markasu, pitnu,” and bar= Assyr. 
Suparruru and nabalttii; see HW 621. 622. 533. The stem of 
nabalta (for nabasta) is Arab. bdsata (fam!). In Syriac 
we have with partial assimilation (Pur. 27, 15) pesat, to stretch 
out, to spread out. 

$11.—Heb. kauuanim, cakes (LXX: yavoves, also yauBoves, 
xaPoves, xapaves, Kavoves, in the two post-Jeremianic passages 
Jer. 7, 18; 44, 19) has been compared by Jensen (cf. KAT 441, 
n. 3) with Assyr. kamanu and derived from the stem kama 
Heb. kauah, foburn (ZA 2, 281). This untenable etymology was 
suggested more than 150 years ago by Joh. Simonis, but rightly 
rejected by Gesenius who stated in his Thesaurus, p. 669°: 
(kauaéh) wrendi, adurendi, not coquendi significatum habet. 
There is a difference between a baked cake and a burnt cake. 
Even foast (Jensen: Réstbrot) is but superficially browned by 
the fire, not burnt. Nor can kauuan, cake, be, with Kimehi 
and Gesenius, derived from Aram. kauuén, fo prepare (cf. 
AJSL 28, 226, n. 13). 

Assyr. kamanu does not mean toast; it denotes something 
broad and flat in form, especially a thin, flat cake. It is derived 
from the stem kaham, so that kamanu=kahmanu.” Arab. 
kdhama ( ley up xiiae Vol ASO King ) to discour- 
age, means originally to flat, to depress. We use flat in the 
sense of prostrate, laid low; the phrase fo fall flat means to fail 


completely. The fourth form of kahama is used of failing eye- 


sight (ys ws | dye a5 ). Heb. kahah, which has the 


same meaning, corresponds to Arabic kahiia, fo be discouraged; 
in Ethiopic, transposed, hakdia). For kahiia—kaéhima ef. 
qahiia=qéahima (AJSL 23, 228, end of n. 13). Arab. 
kéhha means fo be decrepit (syn. hdérima). The original 
meaning of decrepit is sunk to a lower level (JAOS 28, 106). 
The form fu'l of kAhama appears in Assyrian as kimu (for 


kuhmu )* which is generally translated place, building, residence, 
but it corresponds to the Greek mra€é and denotes a flat surface, 


level ground, then platform, terrace, area, site, place.” The 
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preposition kim (also kém=kahm) means originally in the 
place of. 
In German, Platz means not only place, but also thin cake. 


The derivation of place from mdateia seems to me doubtful; 


mrateia means street, not place. In Polish, plack is used for 


lat cake. Greek mXaxods, which is derived from the same root as 


mraé, denotes a flat cake. Lat. placenta, which is now used 
especially of the uterine cake or afterbirth, has the same meaning. 
For the connection of 7AadE and tAakots with Anco, ‘0 beat 
(Lat. plango) ef. batter = flour and water made into paste; and 
for the meaning of Lat. placere cf. Heb. Sauah, to be suitable 
(Est. 3. 8). We use level in the sense of adapt and suit. 
Shakespeare (Othello, i, 3, 239) says: such accommodation and 
besort as levels with her breeding. Germ. Pldatzchen, the diminu- 
tive of Platz, denotes a small flat cake, either round or star-like in 
form, ¢.e. a kauuan. Also Germ. Fladen which is connected 
with mAartus, flat, level, wide, means flat cake (= Eng. flawn). 

The Vulgate uses placentae for kauuanim and the Peshita: 
zauteré, i. e. cakes made of fine flour, oil, and honey, correspond- 
ing to the German Honighkuchen, Lebkuchen, Pfefferkuchen, 
&c. The Targim renders kauuanim by kardotin which is 
generally supposed to be identical with yeupedmrtos, provided with 
sleeves; but this may mean also having ray-like projections like 
points of a star. 

In 1. 226 of the Flood Tablet (p. 144 of my edition of the 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic)” kamanu denotes the thin flat cake 
into which the dough for the bread to be baked for Nimrod by 
Xisuthrus’ wife, has been rolled out (Assyr. mussukat).” 
Jensen translates this passage (KB 6, 245, Il. 224-229): Sein 
eines Brot ist angeriihrt, ein zweites ist... . t, ein drittes ist 
(ange \feucht(et), ein viertes ist weiss (geworden), sein Rést- 
brod, em fiinfles “wirfl graues Haar ab,” ein sechstes ist 
gekocht, ein’ siebentes—plotzlich riihrte er thn an und der 
Mensch schrak auf. This remarkable rendering is on a par with 
the meaningless translations characterized in JAOS 22, 9 (cf. 
Est. 70, n. *).% 

The numerals istat, Sanaitu™, &e mean on the first day, 
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second day, &. Santtu—Ssantiatu, fem. of Ethiop. santi: 
the feminine of the ordinal number Sant (for SAniiu) would 
be Sanitu (for Saniitu, Sanmiiatu). The Assyrian ordinal 
numbers have not the form faul (AG 171, No. 8). Nor do 
istat, Sanaitu™, &c mean firslly. secondly, &e (AG 214). 

The verb in |. 224 is not iptéei, became white (how can toast 
become white?) but ibtéei, she cut or broke up, divided; ef. 
Heb. bic¢d in the late psalm Is. 38, 12; Arab. bada‘a (syn. 
qata'a). The noun baéd’ah denotes a piece of bread or meat. 
We have the same verb in buegai (not puggh, HW 534") Sa 
qan tuppl. 

The noun Siba, which is spelled Sipa in |. 239, does not 
mean white hair (Heb. séb or s@ébah) but grease, lard (OLZ 
BS, 111). 

The lines should be translated: Ou the first day his (Nim- 
rod’s)"" bread was made up,” ive. the flour was mixed with water, 
and this mixture was kneaded: on the second, tf was spread out 
with a rollers" on the third, it was remoitstened; on the fourth, 
she (Xisuthrus’ wife) dirided his (flat) cake into a number of 
smaller cakes: on the fifth, she put grease on; on the sirth, it 
was baked; on the seventh day, he (Xisuthrus) suddenly touched 
him so that the man (Nimrod)” ras startled.” 


Nor does tédiqu Sipa 4 iddi-ma edésu lidis (1. 262 


2) 
mean soll das Gewand nicht “graues Haar abwerfen” sondern 
neu(, new) verbleiben, but the garment shall not take on grease 
(dirt) but shall remain quite new. Arab. dustimah means 
yreasiness and dirt; Arab, dusm (plur. of adsamu) denotes 
soiled garments. We use smear not only for fat, grease, otut- 
ment, but also for spot, blotch, stain. Greasy =smeared or soiled 


with grease. In the same way fo daub to smear and to soil. 


Assyr. Samnu denotes especially sesame oil (Pur, 30, 39) 
whereas Sipu=-yrease, i.e. animal fat, as tallow, suet, or lard. 


In Syriac, Safia da-hézire means Jard, Sufia (from safa 
saf: cf. AJSL 23. 252) denotes also lubricating grease (Germ. 
Schmiere). Syr. Saiidfa=caulker, i.e. one who smears with 


pitch. Syr. seiafa, eye-salre, has passed into Arabic as 3iiaf: 


also the Arabic verb Safa (ia8Sfifu) fo polish (or to smear with 
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pitch) is an Aramaic loanword. The genuine Arabic form is 
safa (iasifu) or sdé’afa (sd’ifa) which has the privative mean- 


ing (JAOS 28, 105, n. 3; BL 128) to be rubbed off or abraded, 


Fretted, galled, chafed, frayed (syn, tasaqqaqa) or ercoriated, 


cracked, chapped, excorticated (syn, taqassara). This corre- 
sponds to Syr. Sdupaé (or Safa) ercoriation (Germ. Hautwolf or 
Afterfratt).” 

Arab. saf, Jayer of stones, on the other hand, is a loanword 
corresponding to Syr. séhafa, @ course of stones or wood, a con- 
tinuous range of stones or bricks. The genuine Arabic form of 
this stem is SAhafa which has the privative meaning fo exrcori- 
ate, to flay; in Yemen, 8ihaf means milk, lit. what is skimmed. 
Cf. Sumer. ni-nun, fat skimmed off, i. e. cream (ni=Samnu, 
and nun=qalapu (BL 126, ad p. 79). This explanation was 
given more than 30 years ago in the German translation of Geo. 
Smith’s Chaldean Genesis (Leipzig, 1876) p. 285, n. 1; con- 
trast J. Ds Prince’s Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. 262, 
below. In Assyrian we find Sipu or Sibu (HW 645”) wooden 
lining or boarding; ef. jmp (Ezek. 41,16) covered (or wains- 
coted) and Syr. sahufta, covering. Syr. séhaf, to overthrow, 
on the other hand, corresponds to the Assyr. saxapu, and has an 
original > anda 


s 
§ 12.—In conclusion, I should like to add a word on the ety- 
mology of the cuneiform name of the planet Saturn. The Maso- 
retic vocalization kiifin in Amos 5, 26 suggests the substitution 
of Siqqt¢, idol, abomination (cf. JAOS 28, 118, below). The 
cuneiform name of the planet Saturn is spelled Ka-a-a-ma-nu 
which was originally (ZA 2, 267, 1; 280, 3; 282, 1) pronounced 
ka’Amanu (for qaiiamanu, with /& for q, as in kirbu-- Heb. 
qiarv; see above, $2). This may afterwards have passed (with 
a change of @ to é and m tov)” into kamanu, kéuan. Assyr. 
ka’Amanu means permanent, lasting, enduring, remaining (HW 
321). The stem is qam; cf. Arab. qaiiaém and (the Aramaic 
loanword) qaiitim.” I believe, the planet Saturn was called 
ka’amanu, kéuaén, remaining or fixed, because it remains 
about 2$ years in the same sign of the zodiac. In I. 178 of the 
second Surpu-tablet (JBL 19, 62, n. 8) Sakkat and Ka’a- 
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manu are mentioned together (EB 749) just as we tind Sikkath 


and Kiitin (both with the vowels of the Qéré Siqqti¢; see 


above) in Amos 9, 26. 

The passage Amos §, 21-27 is a post-Exilic gloss to Am. 4, 
1.5. It must be preceded by 4, 5, and followed by 6, 8 and §, 
1.5. With the exception of the first two verses the entire fifth 
chapter of the Book of Amos consists of glosses, just as Am. 9, 


1 is the only original passage in the final chapter." Am. §, 23-27 
must be translated: 
Did ye bring me offerings and gifts 
the forty years in the wilderness ? 
Ye may carry now Saccuth, your King, 
and Kewan, your gorgeous image! 
ll send you away into exile!” 
thus says Java Sabaoth. 


JHvH says, [ want repentance and conversion, love toward God 
and man, not sacrifices and gifts. What is the use of your com- 
ing to Beth-el and its sacred cromlech, your sacrifices, tithes, and 
freewill offerings, if you do not return to Me? You observe re- 
ligious ceremonies, but you have no real religion: you do not 
come up to My ethical standard; I sent you many a warning, but 
in vain! Our relations were perfect, without sacrifices and gifts, 
during the forty years in the wilderness." In your nomadic 
stage you had no elaborate ritual, but your moral standard was 
higher. But as ye will not return to Me, the only true God, | 
will send you away into exile: ye will be deported to Assyria!’ 
There you may worship the Assyrian idols, Saccuth and Kewan, 
and carry their images about in processions. The gods of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria were carried about in processions at the great 
festivals,” especially at that of the New Year about the time of 
the vernal equinox;” see the full-page illustration facing p. 7S 
of the translation of Jsaiah in the Polychrome Bible. 


Notes 

(1) The oldest form of the ideogram for su may represent the 
suprapubic region; it means therefore also increase; see Frangois 
Thureau-Dangin, Recherches sur lorigine de Vécriture cunéiforme 
(Paris, 1898) p. 32, No. 190; cf. also No. 327; contrast Delitzsch, Die 
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Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems (Leipzig, 1897) p. 188, and J. D. 
Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon (Leipzig, 1908) p. 214, 
below, and p. 296. 

In the name of Sennacherib the ideogram su represents the impera- 
tive riba, requite, give a reward! (ZDMG 62, 722). Heb. rib has 
originally the same meaning; cf. 1 S 25,39. The name Jerubbaal 
means Baal rewards. As a rule, Heb. rib means fo try to obtain 
retaliation or redress. Heb. rab (Is. 19, 20) vindicator, attorney, advo- 
cate, appears in Arabicas naé’ib, proxy, deputy, lieutenant (with 7 for x ; 
cf. Est. 10, ad 1, 8). 

(2) Contrast anam (ZDMG 61, 194, 1. 9). 

(3) Note the following abbreviations: AAJ=Haupt, The Aryan 
Ancestry of Jesus, reprinted from The Open Court (Chicago, April, 1909). 

AG=Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik (Berlin, 1906).—AJSL= 
American Journal of Semitic Languages..- ASKT =Haupt, Akkad- 
ische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881)—AV= Authorized 
Version.—BA = Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie. 

BAL=Haupt,. Beitrdge zur assyrischen Lautlehre = Nachrichten 
von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, April 25, 
1883.--BL= Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907).— EB = 
Encyclopedia Biblica, edited by Cheyne and Black.--GA 
Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, Vol. I, Part 2, second 
edition (Stuttgart, 1909). GK =Gesenius’ Hebr. Grammatik, edited 
by Kautzsch.—HW=Delitzsch, Assyr. Handworterbuch (Leipzig, 
1896)..-IN=Eduard Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stimime (Halle, 1906)..-JAOS=Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. — JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature.— JHUC = Johns Hop- 
kins University Circulars (Baltimore).— KAT = Eb. Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, third edition, edited by Zim - 
mern and Winckler (Berlin, 1903).— KAT? = second edition (Giessen, 
1883).— KB=Eb. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek,-MDOG 

Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft (Berlin).— MV AG = 
Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft (Berlin).—OT = Old 
Testament..-SBOT = Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. —THCO (7. e. Transactions of the Hamburg Congress of Oriental- 
ists)= Verhandlungen des xiii. Internationalen Orientalisten-Kon- 
gresses zu Hamburg, 1902 (Leyden, 1904).—TOCR = Transactions of 
the Third International Congress of the History of Religions (Oxford, 
1908). — ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie.—ZDMG = Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 

1K, 2 K=The first (second) Book of the Kings; 1S, 2 S=The first 
(second) Book of Samuel.— R= Rawlinson. 

The unabbreviated names of Biblical books, printed in Jtalies (e. g. 
Genesis, Numbers, Kings, Judges, Isaiah, Proverbs) refer to the critical 
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notes on the Heb. text in SBOT; the first number after the name of the 
Book refers to the page in SBOT, the second indicates the line. Cf. 
AJSL 24, 98. 

Cant.=Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) reprinted 
from AJSL 18, 193 245; 19, 1-32. -Est.=Haupt, The Book of Esther 
(Chicago, 1908) reprinted from AJSL 24, 97-186.— Nah.= Haupt, The 
Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 1907) reprinted from JBL 26, 1-53. 
Pur.=Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 1906)= BA 6, Part 2. 

1. = line; —-n. = note;—p. = page;— v. = verse;—-cf. Est. 2-4. 

(4) Cf. BL 58, note 28. 

(5) Cf. AJSL 23, 251. 

(6) Muxrypilw is connected with mucus, pa. 

(7) Also French ¢ scarpe, escarpin, crépir, crépi, décrépit, crépuscile, 
are ultimately derived from the Babylonian kipru, asphalted revetment ; 
French cabane, cabine, cabinet, cabaret go back to the Heb. hantith, 
booth, French boutique; see JAOS 28, 106.110. For French mesquin 
Babyl. muskénu see AJSL 23, 226, n. 13. 

(8) See Zimmern, Babylonische Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885) p. 25. 
In his Babylonische Hymnen und Gebete in Auswahl (Leipzig, 1905) 
Zimmern translates ASKT 115,14: Sein Gott und seine Gottin, ob des 
(?) Ziirnens rufen mit thm dich an; but this is impossible. The line 
means Hren his god and his goddess, who were angry with him, appeal 
to thee. Nor does Sa nasxursa tabu mean giitig sich Zuiwendende, 
but fo whom it is good to turn, In the first line we must supply before 
lapan appi the preposition ina, and at the end: takkarbi; this is 
the last line of the quatrain; cf. Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache 
(Berlin, 1883) pp. 25 and xxxv. 

(9) Theexplanation suggested inthe Expository Times (March, 1909) 
p. 279, that be silent =do not shine is impossible. Do not shine! 

(10) The article before Sems should be omitted; it may have been 
inserted after uai-iddom had been mispointed uai-iidd6m, to avoid 
the collision of two accented syllables. See Nah. 18, ad v. 5. 

(11) For the pronunciation sefr, “emq, Sems see Nah. 29, below. 
The e in sefr should be pronounced as in Kent; the e in Sems (or 
Sims) like the English a in cant. 

(12) For ‘amad, to stay, to wait, see Est. 43, ad 5,1. The words 
after the couplet quoted from the Book of Songs, from ha-16 to 1é- 
Israél at the end of v. 14, represent two triplets with 2+ 2 beats; cf. 
BL 101, 1.1. Le-fanau ué-’ahrau is a gloss. 

(13) The place-name Dfitmah means Stay, Sojourn. Hades is 
called Diimah as the béth-'6l4m (Eccl. 12,5). The same phrase was 
used in Egypt (GA 171. 182). Cf. Arab. da’imiiah, eternity. 

(14) Whenever we were in distress, surrounded by enemies and beset 
with dangers, Thou madest room for us, Thou gavest us relief. 
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(15) Supply Therefore I pray now; ef. Ps. 120, 2 (AJSL 23, 
258, n. 1). 

(16) The Jewish apostates, the Hellenizers, who sympathized with the 
Greeks (AJSL 19, 189, n. 32). 

(17) Against Antiochus Epiphanes and the Syrians. Lit. who will 
make us see good? 

(18) Quoted from the Blessing of Aaron, Num. 6, 24-26. 

(19) We have triumphed over our oppressors, we celebrated the 
re-dedication of the Temple for eight days in Dec. 165, also the rescue of 
our brethren who were oppressed by the heathen in Gilead and Galilee; 
cf. 1 Mace. 4, 56; 5,54, and AJSL 21, 134; 28, 225; AAJ 4. 

(20) Lit. more than at the time of grains and new wines (pluralis 
intensivus; cf. below, n. 40). 

(21) We have punished the Idumeans and the heathen of Gilead and 
Galilee; we have fortified Mount Zion and Bethsura on the Idumean 
frontier (1 Mace. 6, 26). We are no longer afraid of our enemies; the 
Syrians have not troubled us for two years. 

(22) Who givest us victory, thus showing that our cause is right and 
just; cf. AJSL 21, 114, n. 17. 

(23) We do not only lie down, but we also fall asleep. 

(24) Hellenic culture. 

(25) The gods of the Greeks. 

(26) The Hellenizers belonged to the Jewish aristocracy; the lower 
classes were orthodox. For béné-’is cf. Ps. 49, 3. 

(27) You may be dissatisfied with the success of the Maccabees, but 
you must not commit high treason against the restored Maccabean Com- 
monwealth. Some of the Jewish apostates went to Antioch and appealed 
to the Syrian King for help against their orthodox brethren; cf. 1 Mace. 
6.21. For traitor see AJSL 19, 140, n. 33. 

(28) Lit. in your sleeping-place. If you object to our orthodox 
views, you may do so in the privacy of your bed-chamber; but if you 
give vent to your dissatisfaction in public, you will be punished. Con- 
trast Eecl. 10, 20: 

Not even in bed curse thou the King, 

Nor in thy chamber curse one in power! 
This is a gloss which was added at the time of Herod the Great who 
employed a great many spies: see Haupt, Heclesiastes (Baltimore, 
1905) p. 40, n. 28. 

(29) Quoted from the psalm in Mace. 1, 39. 

(30) Juvu has repeatedly granted us victory against the large armies 
of the Syrians; cf. AJSL 21, 151, n. 106; 23, 230, n. 24. 

(31) Do not sacrifice to the gods of the Greeks, but only to Juvu; ef. 
Pur. 47, 29. 32, 

(32) The Hebrew text must be restored as follows: 
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For lam-mincah see Nah. 47,9. Li in hirhabta-li (and hasd6 
li) is enclitic; see AJSL 23, 240; Nah. 19, end of notes on v. 5. The 
so-ealled Dages forte conjunctivum is due to the accent on the preceding 
syllable; see Mst. 49, below. For déganim ué-ti. Osim instead of 
the Masoretic dégandm ué-tir6Sam contrast Aings 268, 4. Tiro- 
SAm cannot be explained as a plural in -am (cf. Nah. 31,1; 42. n. +) 
like Assyr. Samdmi, heaven (Isaiah 157, 20). V.6 is a euphemistic 
liturgical appendix; cf. Dr. K. J. Grimm ’s dissertation on that subject 
(Baltimore, 1901) 

(33) Cf. Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugethiere bei den siidsemi 
tischen Volkern (Leipzig, 1879) pp. 319. 355, 385. 

(34) See KAT? 517; Kings 117, 30. 

(35) Tanahhada means fo heave a sigh or groan, to raise from the 
breast; cf. AJSL 20, 170, below. 

(36) Heb. hadOm may be connected with the root dim, to stand, 
stay; the h is a secondary prefix as in halak, fo go; haras, to 
destroy, &e, 

(37) Compare Kings 299, 30. 

(38) Read bam for bé-ma’séhém which is due to. dittography of 
ma‘séhém at the beginning of the following line. 

(39) This should be pointed S6rim, not Séuarim; similarly sé- 
uagim (Cant. 3, 2) should be read siqim; see JBL 21, 58; Cant. 73; 
ef. Nah. 32, 1.7 


(40) The reading WIT MA2 could be explained as pluralis in- 


tensivus: ef. AJSL 23, 233, n. 40; Nah. 30, below: and above, n. 20. 
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(41) ‘Ayious instead of dyyefous is due to v. 54. 

(42) A similar formation is ripitu; see Zimmern, Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der Babyl. Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 182, n. 10; cf. below, 
n. 45. The same word is contained in the Arabic place-name Riphearma 
(Pliny 6, 158) quo vocabulo hordeum appellant. In the same para- 
graph Pliny mentions the spring Aenuscabales, quod significat caime- 
lorum. For k (xdndos) instead of g cf. Hst. 57 (last paragraph of notes 
on 7,9) and for b=m see Est. 69, 1. 4 of n. on v. 9; ef. our cable = xapu- 
Nos =Arab. jrmal &e. Gable and cupola (Germ. Giebel, Kuppel) cor- 
respond to Arab. jamlin=jablin (AJSL 28, 230). 

(43) Cf. W.R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites (1894) p. 223, n. 1. 

(44) Cf. Actes du XIVe Congres International des Orientalistes 
(Algiers, 1905) Part 1 (Paris, 1906) p. 58. 

(45) See Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 316"; Benzinger, 
Heb, Archdologie (1907) p. 142. For 28 17,19 ef. Hst. 74, n. *, and 
above, n. 42, 

(46) Cf. KAT 208; GA 71. 87. 188. 193, especially p. 224; also the 
translation of Joshua in the Polychrome Bible, p. 49, and my paper 
Midian und Sinai in ZDMG 68, Part 3. 

(47) Heb. ‘akkabis, spider, is derived from ‘akab=‘aqab (with q 
owing to the Ain) to tinpede, entangle, catch, entrap (ef. 2 K 10, 19). 
‘Aqadb is a denominative verb, derived from ‘aqéb, heel; to impede 
means originally to catch (or hold) the feet of a person. For the final s 
cf. dargas, step (discussed above, in $6) and pilaégs=adAakis, rad- 
Aakyn, paelex, pelex. 

(48) Tameratu in the preceding line of the Bavian Inscription does 
not mean neighborhood (HW 711") but waterworks. The stem is 
amaru=Arab. gamara (A fo} -USt re) to be abundant, which 
we have in the modern name of Tamar, ‘Ain Ghamr (TOCR 1, 303, 
n.2). Amiranu(=Sum. e-nigin= Heb. miqué-mdéim) and ummaru 
(=diqaru, Arab. qidar, pot; AJSL 28, 247, 1. 3) are derived from the 
same stem. For Assyr. ’a=Arab. é cf. aribu, raven = he and 
Kings 163, 4.-Mé6 siqi does not mean drinking water, but conduit 
water (Germ. Wasserleitungswasser). 

(49) The same root is preserved in Arab. hatara, to fasten (=asadda 
ua-dhkama) and hatama=a4hkama. Also Heb. hatal, to swathe, 
from which the old name of Nazareth, Hethl6n, or rather Hittalon 
(= Hinnathon) is derived, goes back to this root; see TOCR 1, 303; 
AAJ 6. 

(50) For itttitu, copulation, union, alliance (HW 161°) cf. Arab. 
hata’a=nakaha. 

(51) For the etymology of cubatu see BL 123, n. *. 


‘ 
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(52) Uegi=ucea’u, present Qal; cf. ulladu, ussSabu, &e. 
(53) The stem of this word, which was explained by Guyard in his 
Notes de lewicographie assyrienne (Paris, 1883) p. 75, is gata ( Xf) 
hallata; cf. Syr. ‘éta, to act deceitfully; ‘ut ihe: Fraud, a 
(54) Cf. Delitzsch’s book, cited above, in n. 1, p. 168; Thureau 
Dangin, op. cit. p. 69, No. 422. 
(55) For rikis qani cf. oyxoivos. 
(56) Cf. Arab. fatana, to captivate, to bewitch (=adalla) and BL87. 
(57) Cf. naru, river=nahru; daru, efernity=dahru (KAT? 500; 


contrast HW 213°) 


(58) Cf. mairu, for muhru (KAT? 508). 
(59) Koldewey (MDOG 6, 1) calls the kfimu of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
palace (al-Qae¢r) in Babylon eine massive Plattform aus Ziegelbruch- 


stiicken or (11, 7) eine hohe massive Terrasse aus Ziegelpackwerk ; 
MDOG 12, 2, he speaks of the Palast der Hauptburg, bei dem den gan 
zen Baugrund ein kompaktes Manerwerk aus Ziegelbruch gleichmdssig 
tiberzieht;: 12. 7 he refers to a zusammenhdngende Terrasse aus Ziegel 
bruchwerk. Andra (21, 11) uses the term Bruchsteinfundament or 
(25, 45) Plateaumauerwerk: ef. also 27%, 25; 28. 20 and 40, below: 30, 
21. 31. 36; 32, 34.—-The area of the Temple enclosure (Haram as- 
sarif) in Jerusalem is a kfimu; see Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie 
(1907) p. 211. 

(60) For Nimrod instead of Gilgames see Pi. 30, 18; contrast 
IN 448; GA 44.402. It is by no means certain that the ideogram AN-IS 
TU-BAR is to be read Gilgames. AN-IS-TU-BAR and Gilgames 
may be identical, but the reading of AN-IS-TU-BAR may be entirely 
different. We have no right to substitute Phu/ for the ideogram of 
Tiglath-pileser. 

(61) Lit. drawn out, extended. Assyvr. masSku, skin (lit. what is 
pulled off, stripped off) is derived from the same stem. In Arabic, 
masSaqa means fo draw out, stretch, extend. For masSaqa=masaka 
ef. Kings 119,40. Masaka means in Arabic: to hold (syn. ihtabata, 
i tagama) whence muskén, pledge, Assyr. maSkanu (HW 431). 

(62) Jensen, Das Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur (Strass- 
burg, 1906) p. 3, below, says of my criticism of his translations: Ob der 
Mann, der so wenig tiber seinem Stoff steht, wohl dazu berechtigt war, 
meine Arbeit am Gilgamesch-Epos—die er zu leisten jetzt wenigstens 
nicht mehr imstande wire)—in so—zweideutiger Weise zu charakter 
einer Schlussnote zu seinem Artikel thut? T admit I] 
to turn out translations as those revealed by 


isieren, wie er ii 
have never been abl 
Jensen, and [ hope I never shall be. But I believe, with Frederick the 
Great, in the niedriger hiingen of such pasquinades. There are a great 
many unsound statements in Jensen’s book (ef. Pur. 39, 37). My 
remark was by no means ziweideutig, but absolutely e*ndeutig. Tn Il. 
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224-229 of the Flood Tablet Sabusat, baSlat, ilput, ikkilta, &e, 
were correctly explained by Delitzsch (HW 639". 1897, 382”. 725”). 
Even Delitzsch’s explanation of the numerals istat, &c, given in 
1889, was far better than Jensen’s renderings given in 1900 or 1906 
(see op. cit. p. 46). Cf. also Jensen, Moses, Jesus, Paulus, second 
edition (Frankfurt a/M, 1909) p. 14. 

(63) For Sabasu see Genesis 81,52; Isaiah 116, 27; cf. the Talmudic 
Sibbé6S, to confuse (lit. mix up), and istabbas, to blunder (lit. to be 
mixed up) also Arab. taSdbbaga =tasabbaka and the Biblical has- 
Sabde (28 1, 9) giddiness (lit. confusion). 

(64) Cf. Numbers 44, 14; 48, 23. 

(65) The cuneiform text should be read: istat SAbusat kurum- 
matsu, Sanfitu™ mussukat, Salfiltu™ ratbat, rebfittu™ ibtég¢i 
kamansu, xamtiltu™ Siba ittad?, Sadfiltu™ baSlat, sebatu™ 
ina piti-ma ilptssu-ma ikkilté amélu. For siba=Sipa_ see 
BAL 102, n. 3; I know of no passage where Sadtiltu™ is written pho- 
netically, but S@SSu, sixth, stands for Sé¢dSu, Sadisu, just as eSsu, 
vnew=edsu=hadasu; cf. Pur. 39, 24. Ibid. 30, 33, I have given a 
transliteration of lines 71-75 of the Flood Tablet. With Delitzsch’s 
translation of this passage in MDOG 38, 34, 1. 10, contrast Pur. 3, 20. 
For I]. 82. 83. 68. 174 of the Flood Tablet see Est. 47 (ad 6, 3). 

(66) Langdon (OLZ 12, 114) seems to think that Siba 4 iddi 
means he shall not put on a licurious and gay garment; ef. also HW 
653". In ASKT 121, obv. 5, Sibu means old man; we must evidently 
read ab ba-bi in the Sumerian line. For the etymology of sépu, 


foot, see JHUC, No. 106, p. 107, 


(67) Cf. Arab. mausqah, from maSiqa which is a secondary stem 
derived from maSaqq, stem SAqqa; cf. AJSL 23, 251, below, and 
above, n. 61. 

(68) See Haupt, The Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 20, b; 
Pur. 23, 19. 

(69) See KAT 409, n. 1; Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, third edition, ed. by A. Hauck, Vol. 16 (Leip- 
zig, 1905) p. 640, 1. 25; cf. also p. 642, 1. 35; 647, 14; for 641, 53 ef. OLZ 
12, 60. Heb. 49°D was combined with psae by Redslob more than 
sixty years ago; see Gesenius’ Thesaurus 669", below. Paar of 
LXX is a corruption of Tardav=Tarpav (ZA 2, 205). The initial g in- 
stead of k& is due to the final n; ef. above, § 9. 

(70) Cf. TOCR 1, 269, below, and 272, 1.5; also 325 and OLZ 10, 309. 

(71) The Israelites were not in Egypt, but the Edomite ancestors of 
the Jews were in Egypt about 1230 B.c. (AAJ 8, n. 18; OLZ 12, 163. 212). 

(72) Pluralis intensivus; see above, n. 40. The following clause, 
your astral god which ye have made for yourselves, is a tertiary gloss. 
For the position of the suffix in kékab é6lohékhém cf. GK, $136, n. 
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(73) The me- before hal’ah, away, onward, is dittography of the 
final m of the preceding éthkhém, and 1é-Dammésq is an incorrect 
tertiary gloss. The three lines must be read as follows: 


a maee = = ake —— meemncan m_meme +m 
‘Siw Oa IN “S725 2 ona Saray oat | «20 
| ! | 
8 asa mee i = min ee an om a : = % 
Hid = py ae 4 pe DS Dos Tt) ES SN OnNT: } 26 
! ! | 
5 ’ 
‘ mages — oe manag ¥ i ae} e aseee 7 
ool ited S03 aN YON =BSAN Ta) 2 
! ! ! | | 


O25 om wy wE co wisN 31D (6) SN MS (a) 
"2W (c) ION (5) pwan> (y) 
The original form of the name Damascus is Dar-masqi, Settlement in 


a well-watered region; see n. 65 to my paper Midian wnd Sinai in 


ZDMG 68, Part 3. 

(74) For processions in ancient Egypt see Eduard Meyer, 
Geschichte Agyptens (Berlin, 1887) p. 256. 

(75) Cf. Pur. 1,8; 2,27; 3,8. 29; 4, 41; 10,39; 17,27; OLZ 12, 67, n. 5. 
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A NEO-BABYLONIAN CATALOGUE OF HYMNS 


By D. D. LuckEnBILL 
The University of Chicago 

It is a well-known fact that the Babylonians, as well as the 
Sumerians, gathered their religious literature into series of texts 
which in turn made up larger groups.’ The best-known series of 
religious texts are the Makli texts published by Tallqvist, the 
Surpu series by Zimmern, the Labartu texts by Myrhman, and 
the Utukht Limntti, Asakki Marsiti, and Tri texts published 
by Thompson. But a glance at the index volume (V) of the 
Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum 
will show that these series constitute but a small part of the 
religious literature of the Babylonians. By far the largest group 
of texts there catalogued are the omen-texts, of which there are 
many series. Thus we know of at least one hundred and _ six 
tablets in a series called Enuma alu ina mili isakan, and at 
least nineteen in a series known as Enuma ana bit marsi. 
The latter series is subdivided into texts Enuma marsi, and 
Enuma mabhra. Another large group is made up of many series 
of astrological tablets, Enuma kakkab Bél, Enuma Sin ina 
Tamartisu, ete. The mythological texts are also grouped into 
series. We have the series of twelve tablets called Sa nakbi 
imuru, a series which we know best as the GilgameS Epic. The 
series which contains the Babylonian account of the creation was 
known to the Babylonians as Enuma elis.” 

These groups and series of tablets were not the product of one 
age, nor did they form the library of any one particular temple 
or individual, but they are the result of a long process of collecting 
and editing.’ A series of tablets was written for, and used in the 


1So for example the different series URU-A-SE-IR, URU-HUL-A-GE, ete., of the Sumerzs: h- 
Babylonische Hymnen published by Reisner, make up the larger groups ER-SEM-MA, ER-SAB 
KU-MAL, ete. According to Langdon, Sumerian gmd Babylonian Psalms, p. ix, “the 
Sumerians classified the hymns for public service not according to content but according 
to the instrument used for the music.” 

2Cf. Vol. V, p. xxii of the Catalogue. 


>Such as is recognized in the evolution of the Homeric poems. 
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ritual of one temple. and later the priests of other temples would 
adapt these texts for their temples and incorporate them into 
their rituals. This process has been discussed by Jastrow* and 
Langdon.’ Of individual collectors A3surbanipal is of course the 
great example 


THE H. CLARK CYLINDER 
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The text here published is a catalogue of the tablets found in 


the library of some temple or individual. The small number of 





texts catalogued makes the latter alternative more probable. The 
collection consisted of twenty-one texts belonging to seventeen 
different series. There were two texts from each of two series. 
three from another series, and one apiece from fourteen other 


+ Religion, p. 269 ‘Op. cit., pp. xvi f. 
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series. Two of the series here recorded have been known from 
the Hymnen published by Reisner, namely the AMA-E BARA-AN-NA- 
RA and UD-DAM KI-AM(A-AN)-US series of Il. 5 and 7." These 
series as well as another, URU-BA LAH-EL-LAL-NI-KU, are also found 
in the lists published in IV R. p. 53.’ 

The catalogue is written on a clay cylinder, 
in diameter and two inches high,” the text running along the 
cylinder, not around it. Unfortunately the ends of the lines, 
some of which run over on the end of the cylinder, are badly 
rubbed, so that the readings here are doubtful. It is of course 
impossible to attempt any restorations in a text in which each 
line is distinct from the others. The catalogue is written in a 


8 


about one inch 


clear neo-Babylonian script. 
TRANSLITERATION 

i ENIM-DINGIR-RI-E AD( ?) 

DUBBA-ENIM-MES 

U-MU-UN-E AN-NA-RA 

E-ZID-DE DUG-GA-AM(A-AN ) 

AMA-E BARA-AN-NA-RA 

KI-ES HUL BA-AD(?)- - 

UD-DAM KI-AM(A-AN)-US 


7 
ct 


DINGIR-BABBAR SU-UD-DA-IM-GIN 
HUL GAL-LA MU-UN-GIN 

10. DIB-DIB TA-A-AN ME-NI-IS( ?)—( ?)-DINGIR-RA-KI 
URU-BA LAH EL-LAL-NI-KU— 


UD IN-GA-AM(A-AN)-DI 


eel el eel coe el ee oe oe 2 AS) 


E-BAR SI SU AL( ?)-E 

A-ABZU-MU A- (?) -MU 
E-DINGIR-A-MA(?)-RU E-DINGIR-A- 
IM-GID-DA KI-EL KASKAL ZA-E(?)—( ?)-GIS 
IM-GID-DA AB-BA DINGIR-NUSKU( ?)— 
IM-GID-DA SES DIM-MA-( ?)-SUN( ?) 

1 NIN-RI-SI(?) IM-PAP( ?) 


— 
ON 
= ee DO 


en 


6 Reisner, p. xviii. 
7 Discussed by Langdon, op. cit., p, ix. 
8In the possession of Mr. Herbert Clark of Jerusalem, S)ria, who has kindly permitted 


its publication. 
*Unfortunately my measurements in ems. have been lost. 
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L. 1. ‘‘Prayer, or word addressed (?) to God.” The first sign 
is probably nim, to be read ENIM for INIM. It is possible that 
the sign is to be read differently, but its use in the title of the 
catalogue, as well as in the sub-title, 1. 2, makes the reading 
suggested probable. It is hardly probable that we have in 
this line the title of a larger group made up of the tablets 
selected from the different series which follow. The last sign is 
doubtful. 

L. 2. “Tablet of the prayers?” For a discussion of the 
“word” of the gods, see Langdon, op. cit., pp. xix f. 

L. 3. U-MU-UN=bélu or ekimmu, Br. 9475 f. The former 
meaning is more probable here. Perhaps the series was entitled 
“To the lord who has gone on high.” All the translations sug- 
gested are provisional. Even in the series which are known 
from the hymns published by Reisner, the translation of the 
titles is difficult. When we know nothing of the nature of the 
series whose titles we have, the translation of these titles is still 
more difficult. There were two hymns from this series in the 
collection. 

L. 4. E-zip-pb. cf. Br. 2360. Perhaps the same as E-ZID-DA 
of Borsippa."" Am, verbal prefix. ‘E-z1D-DE, eternal temple it is 
called.” It is possible that the same series was mentioned in 
LV R. 538, col. ii, 12. 

L. 5. Reisner, Hymunen, p. xvii, translates this into Semitic as 
rimai (for rimu) ina parakki-Su, “to the bull in his shrine.” 
AMA=‘rimu’ is of course to be understood as_ figuratively 
equivalent to bélu, Br. 4543." This series, which consisted of 
six tablets concerning Nippur, has been translated by Langdon, 
op. cit, pp. 95 £ Lines 3 f. of the fourth tablet, p. 112, are 
particularly interesting in that they contain references to the god 
as the “bull that overwhelms,” Gup suN-E. The bull as image of 
the deity is common in Semitic religion, This series is also men- 
tioned in IV R. 53, col. i, 14. A similar series may be seen in 


tbid., Vl. 7 and 37. AMA-E AMAS-AN-NA-| RA], ana rimu ina 


j 


suptrisu,. 


"Cf, AJSL, XXTV, p. 321 
1Cf. The temple E AM-KUR KUR-RA, 4AJSL, XXIV, p. 293. 
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L. 6. “Where evil has... . a house.” The end of the line 
containing the verb cannot be deciphered. 

L. 7. UD-DAM KI-AM(A-AN)-US, translated by Sa ki-ma a&imu 
Sur-Su-du, ‘“‘which like the day is founded.”'* The known texts 
of this series are translated by Langdon, op. cit., pp. 37 f. 
Langdon translates mu as “spirit.” From IV R. 53, col. i, 6 
and 36, we see that this title was also written UD-DAM KI-AM 
( A-AN )-MU-US. 

L. 8. “The sun god who brings the light.” This was either 
a series of hymns to Samai, or is to be regarded as similar to the 
series DINGIR-BABBAR-DiM E-TA of IV R. 53, col. i, 5 and 35." 

L. 9. ‘He has come bringing evil (?).” 

L. 10. pip-p1p, cf. Br. LO727 f. TA-A-AN=kima. ME-NI, verbal 
affix, perhaps imperative. The last three signs are on the end of 
the cylinder. 

L. 11. “In the city a light in its brightness.” 

L. 12. IN-GA-AM(A-AN) is verbal prefix, bI probably salamu. 

L. 13. This line is very difficult. Su seems to be the correct 
reading of the fourth sign, cf. su in 1. 8. But the fifth sign is 
doubtful, perhaps AL or GIS-NA. 

L. 14. Water of (?) my Apzv, water of (?) my 
The aBzu was part of ancient temples; cf. AJSL, XXTV, 292, 
under E-ABzU."" This aABzU or apsf, ‘sea,’ was probably the basin 
or pool in the court of the temple where the worshipers performed 
their ablutions. It is interesting to notice that the large basin 
in the court of Solomon's temple was also called a **sea” (I Kings 
7:23f.). The second sign from the end is not known to me. Is 


it perhaps a form of DAM and to be connected with the E-pAM of 
the older temples?" There were two texts from this series in the 
collection. 

L. 15. Perhaps «Temple of Marduk; but the reading MA is 


doubtful. 


I: Cf. Reisner, No. 4, 1. 2. 

Cf. his discussion of imu, “spirit,”’ p. 98, note 7. 

14A tablet from this series, ** Arise like the sun,” is translated by Langdon, op. cit.. 
pp. 237f. 

15 There was a series of hymns called E-ABzu-TA; ef. IV R. 53, col. iii, 10. 


16Cf, AJSL, XXTV, 299. 
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L. 16. IM-Gip-pa=‘“Saru kabtu;” KI-EL, “ardatu;”’ but 


the connection between these words and KASKAL, **barranu”™ and 


the remainder of the line is not clear. A series IM-KUR-RA A-AN-GE 


is mentioned in IV R. 53, col. ii, 36. 
L. 17. as-sa=*aba.” The readings after DINGIR are doubt- 
ful. There were three tablets from this series in the collection. 
L. 18. S&8=‘ahu;” DIM-MA, “‘Sarru.” 
L. 19. The third sign is probably st and the last, on the end 


of the cylinder, probably pap; but the connection is obscure. 
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THE GREEK PREVERB AND ITS HEBREW-ARAMAIC 
EQUIVALENT 


By Max L. Marco tis 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Preverb” is a convenient term for the prepositional element 
in a compound verb; thus in forewarned, forearmed the preverb 
consists in the element fore-. Compound verbs, characteristic as 
they are of the Indo-European family of languages, are just as 
conspicuously wanting in the Semitic languages. Their employ- 
ment in the Greek translations of the Scriptures accords with the 
genius of the Greek language; nevertheless the supposition is a 
natural one that there must be something in the Semitic original 
which induces the translator to use a compound rather than the 
uucompounded verb, and particularly one compound in preference 
to another. In other words, the Semitic idiom must possess 
some device which corresponds to the Greek preverb, though it 
is equally possible that where the shades of meaning differen- 
tiating one compound from another are subtle, the Semitic origi- 
nal may be powerless to express them; in such cases the choice 
of the compound would appear to rest on inner-Greek considera- 
tions for which there is no basis in the original. Such possibilities 
lend additional interest to an inquiry warranted as it is already 
by mere linguistic curiosity; the aim thereof being to define our 
powers of retroversion or identification by eliminating all ele- 
ments which are irrelevant as well as by emphasizing those which 
are most helpful. In order to illustrate the method of such an 
investigation, two representative verbs have been chosen, of which 
one is particularly rich in compounds and correspondingly in 
Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents. 

"AyyeArev is a denominative from a@yyedos a messenger and 
means bear a message. The simplex occurring altogether four 
times corresponds in three instances (in prose) to Ti7' tell and 


1]T Ki. 15:13; 18:11; Je. 4:15. 
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in one instance (in poetry) to 2M’ utter, prop. cause to bubble 
forth. Accordingly tadta peév jpiv nyyer€é tis* some one told us 
about this would roughly correspond to MNT "2 73 3. But 
our attention is immediately arrested by the variation in the 
codices. Thus in II Ki. 15:13 we meet with the variant ar, 
18:11 with av- and a7-; Si. 43:2 the simplex is found only in 
N°@ against dv- in the remaining codd.; Je. 4:15 the variants 
av- and a7- are recorded. Now of these compounds, avayyéAewv 
properly signifies carry back tidings, report, the force of the 
preverb being ‘“back’’' as in avaywpeiv go back, retire. Thus, 
when Jacob bids Joseph look after the welfare of his brethren 
and report back to him, he expresses himself in Hebrew: 200 
"27° bring me back word, of which the Gree k is rightly: avaryyet- 
dov po.” Hence the preverb av- back corresponds to the Hebrew 
root 215. In arayyéddew the preverb seems to have the same 
force as in ateeiv speak out, tell out, declare, aropavat speak 
out, declare flatly or plainly. When Samuel relates to Eli the 
entire message of God, ne St nothing, cai amnyyere' is the 
proper rendering of "73" .° Or, when the companions of Jehu, 
after an evasive answer, address to him the words: N2773i5 “pu 
"32 * It is false, tell us now, the Greek “Aé:xor, dmdryyevov™ bn 
nuiv is most adequate. In other words, the force of the Greek 
preverb does not lie in the direct Hebrew equivalent, but in the 
context. The meaning fell freely, unreservedly, or circumstan- 
tially will be found to be bound up with the context in many 
other places where azayyéAAev is employed by the translator for 
Hebrew 73." Nevertheless we meet with this compound where 
no such meaning is at all appropriate to the context and where 
the weaker announce is all that is required.” Conversely avay- 
yéAAew is used where the message is altogether an unexpected 

2Si. 43:2 (so Hebrew text; mg 7p"); comp. 16:25; Pr. 15:2. 

3PLAT., Phaed. 58 A. 

4 BRUGMANN, Griechische Grammatik, § 496. 5 Ge, 37: 14. 

6 pjua which some codd. add is a Hebraizing plus; avayyeAAew is 3 31M. 

7 av- 106. 81 Sa. 3:18. ®1V Ki. 9:12. “Wave A. 


11Comp. Ge, 12:18; 21:26; 24:49, 49; 29:15 a.e. am-is certainly in place Le. 5:1 where 
the free and circumstantial communication of a witness is in question. 


12 Comp. Ge. 14:13; 29:12 a. e. 
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one and the sense report back therefore inappropriate. Hence, 
it would seem as if the preverb had lost its inherent force, and 
avayy. came to mean simply make known, exactly as we use the 
verb report without reference to the element re- in this general 
sense rather than with the implication that the statement is made 
to us by a person previously sent to investigate. This being the 
case, we can understand why the codd. almost constantly substi- 
tute am- for av- and vice versa, the two having come to be used 
in the general sense without an appreciable difference of connota- 
tion. The Hebrew original is in one case as in the other 
indifferently T37. 

Of the other compounds, d:ayyéAXew which seems to signify 
relate through, tell to a finish, narrate completely, Latin pernar- 
rare,” or in a distributive sense proclaim here and there, pro- 
claim abroad, corresponds to Hebrew EO," or "3377 in the 
phrase (734°9M) "siz 4,” a singularly idiomatic expression in 
which the word Sip” is to be supplied and which with its com- 
plement VIN" O23 prop. means cause the sound of the horn (of 
alarm") to pass throughout all the land, hence RV. send abroad 
the (loud) trumpet throughout, ete. and the Greek SiayyéArew 
cadruyyt (cddrmiyyos fwvn) év Taon TH YH prop. make universal 
announcement with (by means of) the (sound of the) trumpet 
throughout all the land. The preverb &- thus corresponds in 
the one case to the Hebrew Intensive (Piel), and in the other to 
the root "29 plus 3 (év=éa). The latter instance is instructive 
inasmuch as it directs us to pay attention to the prepositional 
complement; 3 "33s7 is a syntactical group quite as much as 

13 With a ‘“perfectivizing’ force. See on the subject BRUGMANN, § 542; DELBRUCK, 
Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, II, 146 tf.; GILES, Manual of Com- 
parative Philology, 2d ed., 477 ff.; J. H. MouLTON, Grammar of New Testament Greek, I 
(Prolegomena, 1906), 108 ff. 

14 Ex. 9:16. "BO corresponds also etymologically to our tell, Germ. erzdhlen. 

15 Le, 25:9, 9. “ 

16 Comp. Sp VAI Ex. 36:6 a.e.=proclaim, prop. cause a sound to pass through 
(sq. aria yor} the camp, py Sal a =| throughout all Israel and the like). 


17Comp. Nu. 10:5. 


18 A syntactical group is on the way to becoming a compound. In point of fact, the 
transition is so gradual that it is difficult to draw a hard and fast line between “ group” 
and “compound.”’ The phonetic fusion simply completes the organic union which rests on 
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our cause to pass through, to which the corresponding Greek 
phrase in full is dsayyéArew év. || "EmnyyeAuevn promised is an 
adequate rendering of the hapax legomenon NEM." || When 
Jacob bids his sons gather that he may tell them what is to 
happen to them in after-days,” one Greek codex” employs the 
compound mpoavayyéAdev tell beforehand, foretell for Hebrew 
THT; it is clear that mpo- beforehand corresponds to nothing in 
the Hebrew itself except the general context. On the other hand 
mpoatrayyédrew™ make free announcement beforehand fully covers 
“Iti” warn, forewarn without reference to the context. 

The second of the verbs I have chosen for the purposes of 
this paper, a@yewv, is a verb of motion signifying lead, Lat. ducere. 
The compounds through their preverbs naturally express the 
direction of the movement of leading, either up (av-) or down 
(xat-), away from (a7-) or to (mpoo-) a person or place, in 
(eio-) or out (€&-), upon (ér-), above (vmep-), below (vr-), 
through, apart (-), back (av-), before, forward (mpo-), beside 
(wap-), in a circle, round (mept-); or there may enter into the 
connotation the idea of change (transfer, wer-), or the movement 
may be exerted upon a number of persons or things led or brought 
together (cvv-) to one place. The simplex should properly be 
indifferent to any of these connotations, and have nothing to do 
with starting-point or goal or any direction whatsoever, denoting 
the mere action of leading (guiding, conducting). For language 
may justly choose to disregard the concomitant modifications and 
seize upon the act itself at a point in the middle of the line rather 
than at the ends. The idyllic picture of a little child leading 
the wolf and the lamb and the leopard and the kid and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling in the blissful era of Mes- 
sianic peace would certainly be marred by an additional touch 
defining the starting-point or the goal or what not; the indefinite 
leading is all that is expressed by DD 3793" ae abrovs. When 





semasiological grounds. See on the subject BruaGMANN, Uber das Wesen der sogenannten 
Worszusammensetzung, in: Berichte der Konig]. sachsischen Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 1900, 359 ff. 
(and the literature on p. 360, footnote 1, to which add DELBRUCK, Grundfragen der Sprach- 


forschung, 1901, 120 ff.). 


19 Le, 19: 20 AL. 20Ge. 49:1. 2120. 
22 Var. mpoay-; mpocay- and wap- read by others may be scribal variations. 
23 Ez. 33:9. 24 Is, 11:6, 
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the prophet apostrophizes the Lord as the guide of His people, 
he has before him the picture of cattle going down into the valley, 
TE) MYPAa TVI72D; but when he uses the capeeenen: So didst 
Thou lead Thy "people, Way M372 {D” odTws nyayes TOV Nady cou, 
he is surely not thinking of up or down or any direction. When 
therefore the simplex d@yev is employed for as, a2, both 
translator and original disengage the verb from its syntactical 
group or the context and give it its proper inherent connotation 
in the abstract. Thus whether Moses is leading the flock of 
Jethro to the back of the wilderness,” or the king of Assyria is 
leading away (so EV.) the captives of Egypt,” the translator 
with his simple @yew and the original with its 372 abide by the 
colorless leading, leaving the rest to the context.* In like man- 
ner is aye used for rim a” lead, guide. sain” lead, conduct 
is a third equivalent: a lamb is led (so RV.) to the slaughter, 
hence to a definite goal, but the Hebrew as well as the Greek 
verb in itself indicates the action without reference to the goal. 
Or the Hebrew equivalent is yo prop. cause to go or walk, 
lead; a further determination will follow as to the area through* 
which the object is led, or the place to” which it is conveyed or 
brought, or a complement indicating the periphery (round 
about),” but the simple uncompounded aye will suffice. Shake- 
speare’s “ Take the stranger to my house,” where take is used in 
the sense of conducting, might thus be rendered in Hebrew: 
“Ma7>N 750 NTN in 1. But the same semasiological de- 
velopment is witnessed on Hebrew ground itself, and we read of 
men nia> pnp>* taken, that is led, Greek ayépevor, to death, 


2 Is, 63:14. 26 Ex. 3:1. 27Ts, 20:4. 

28 The other instances are Ex. 14:25; II Ki. 6:3; IV Ki. 4:24; 9:20, 20 (xai 0 aywyv hye Tov 
Tov = RWW WWII WII) / Kat 9 aywyh aywyn Tov A = hig it AID WIZ / «ai a a 
és dywy Iov Compl. = » Sarat MIIDD ITT), 20; I Ch. 13:7; Na. 2:7 7 (9729 
mai) La. 1:4 (maa [= nian) nasi; C hh adds aixuadwror aed is correct 
as far a as the sense goes) ; “all told 13. 

29 De. 32:12; Jb. 38:32. 30Ts, 53:7; Je. 11:19. 


3lév, dca 2: De. 29:5(4); Is. 48:21 (r. avrov’s with AQ, al.) ; 63:13. 

32eis T or accus. loci, éwi c. accus. "ON: II Ch. 33:11; 35:24; Je. 52:26 (in the latter 
passage also” ™pos “x to a person); Ez. 43: ‘i 

Savery PQA: Ez. 31:4 (MDS / FSH). 

34. of E. 1V 1:36. 35 Pr, 24:11. 
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or of Esther that "37 TON OT Mp pom * she was taken (so RV.), 
4x9n," that is led or brought (AV. .), to the custody of Hegai, or 
of the Egyptian slave taken, that is conveyed, brought (EV.) to 
David;* so also of a king taking, that is leading, his people for 
military operations.” The Greek ayev is employed with a touch 
of freedom even when Hebrew mp? partakes of the connotation 
fetch, summon (EV. take).” But a@yewv corresponds also to our 
bring which above the action of leading marks the goal; that is 
to say, it is dependent upon a complement, fo a place or person, 
which however need not always be expressed when it may be 
easily supplied from the general context. The Hebrew equiva- 
lent is naturally N°2, the Aramaic "M7, both prop. cause to 
come; to speak more exactly, the following groups ensue which 
should be treated as units: 


aye eis (td7ov), bring to (a place) “accus.t+, ?- ~+; ashe bp +e"3Rr 


“ en( “ ), ‘“ “ “ «(aby =) “by + « 

“Ode, “hither “(p Sn) 5 on .™ 

“ apostwaortm, “ to(a person Webet « 
or thing) s 

“ éni Twa OF 71, “upon or “an, “y+, * oby - 


against, to 
(a person or 
thing) 


36 Est. 2:8. The intervening 7207 ma7>y mpos olxov Tov Bag.iAéws sub * 93b > &. 

37 eAnjuhOy 19 literal. 

38T Ki. 30:11. && presents a doublet: xat AauBavovow avrov (the literal rendering, > 44) 
Kai ayovow avrov, 

39 II Ch. 16:6; but BA. 68. 107. 144 literally €AaBev. 

40 Je. 50(43):10. In the sense of fetching Homer, Od. 14, 414: age@’ vay rov apioror, 

41 Nu. 32:17; Jd. 21:12; III Ki. 4:21 (5:8) A (comp. ’AZ@® com Duedo) Ps. 42(43):3 
(also "AZ@E’) Ez. 19:4; 20:35; 40:1, 2 = “a Ss owns MIN TS CMS NIM: Taw, 
however, is found in Q. al.) ; “by (= "5&) Is. 66:20. 

42 Je. 20:5; 39(46):7; © 52:11; Ez, ie 12:13; 17:21(20). 

43.Jd.1:7; I] Ki. 14:23; TV Ki. 23:30; 11 Ch. 28:5; Je. 24:1. 

44IT Ch. 2:16(15) ; Je. 25:9. 45 Jd. 18:3; II Ki. 17: 18°A, 

46 Ge. 2:19, 22; 47:17; Le. 24:11; Nu. 5:15; 31:12; II Ki. 14:10; II Ch. 22:9; Ez. 19:9 QA, 
—III Ki. 14: 10 mpos ce eis oixov A spunea perhaps a conflation of eis olxov 52 and mpos olxoy 
Sixt. Sh ma7>y ; of course “bx in this place supplanted “by, and the correct render- 
ing should have been én’ olxov. r rs 

47 II Ch. 33:11; Je. 29(49) :8. 

43 Ex, 22:13(12) ("4 /FD); Is. 9:6 G3N/ DN). 

49 Pr, 7:22 (to the slaughter). . ' 
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ayewv Twi, bring to (a person) - + 3°35 
“eis Twes OF TL, “among (per- Sle pO 


sons) or 
into (a 
thing) 
“ & tm, “ into (a thing) Stet) ts 


Sometimes the complement appears later in the context,” or con- 
sists in a phrase which is tantamount to a definition of the goal,” 
or is easily supplied from the general context;” in a few instances 
it is wanting altogether,” that is to say, it is ideally in the mind 
of the writer, but the search therefor would be pedantic, or 
indeed the verb is used absolutely, = bring, bring on,” bring near, 
bring to pass. 
In the same manner we find the groups 


dyew mpos Twa eis Torov, bring to (a person) to(a *-+ “x + pbs 
place) T 4 aoe iy 
“én Twa, bring upon or against Weby i 
(a person) 


where, especially with a view to parallel passages, the compound 
av- might justly be expected. 


50] Es, 8:47= Ezr. 8:18; Mi. 1:15 = (also GQmg, 22 al.). 

1 Ez, 32:9 (FAW / FAIIW); Pr. 18:8 (ANDI/ AN). 

52 Ec. 11:9; 12:14 (into judgment); Ez. 27: 26 (into great waters). 

53 Je. 38(31):8 (IZM at the end of the verse. 

2, 

54IV Ki. 17:24sq. and placed them in the cities of Samaria, hence = to Samaria; ib. 28 
eq. and he dwelt in Bethel (N37) var. N3™ a7). 

55]IT Ki. 3:1 (2:40) sc. to Jerusalem; Da. & 1:3 sc. to the palace, 

56 Ge, 46:32; I Ki. 15:20; II Ki. 3:23 AB. 247; Ec. 3:22 (also 3); Is. 43:5, 6; 46:11 (EV. 
bring it to pass); 48:15; 49:22; Ez. 7:24; 22:4 (FAY NAMI ii 8WiaM1; ll a0 bring 
near); 30:11 ©; II Ki. 10:16 = ("N27 ANA); Da. 9:24°A; ITT Da. GO 3:13; G& 3:13; 
@ 5:3; 6:16(17); 24:(25). Add Mi. 1:15 according to B. al.; €ws apparently a conjunction (so 
€8, comp. Theodoret; contrast $b), = “"3Y/"Y, though it is difficult to see what form 
underlies the 3 pers. plur. (ayaywouv is not an itacistic error / ayayw cou, since >> is used up 
for the first part of wi; it is of course possible that the text used by the translator read 
mw. w> maw > "38 WN BW, that is to say, wD} represented an unerased 
partial dittogram of FY" 55; then ayayw go the original & reading, and our example 
should be added to those in note 50). Note Is. 31:2 where, however, & adds én’ avrovs; the 
sense is bring on. 


57 Comp. HomMEr, II, 24. 547 ma 165° Hyayov Ovpaviwves, 
58 Je. 52:9 (contrast © ib, 39[46]:5). 
59 Ez. 16: 40 (contrast 23: 46). 
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A free rendering is aye bring, in the sense of "8°31, for 
“um,” EV. give up. A weak rendering is a&es 5€ dpaxovta év ayxi- 
orp; wilt thou bring” a dragon with a fishing-hook? 2m 
mona n>," * where yo" means draw up or out,” fish up. 

The following phrases are based on the ordinary meaning of 
the Greek verb, lead or bring: aiyuddrwtos adyerOa be led, that 
is, carried off, captive, Hebrew 7153 m5 ” , roa “. "202 son" 


ve 


ynpas ayev bring on old age, Heb. spt 5" : Spdum ayew bring at 
a run, bring hastily, Heb. y";" ets @dvarov ayOjva be led to 
death =nvad 333° be stricken unto death, for the difficult Maso- 


retic reading a5 333; émi mépas ayev bring to an end, Heb. 
52 mp ” make an end with ever ything; émt tédos ayev bring 
to an end, Heb. bor roy ;” aye waptupas bring witnesses, Heb. 
oy 2 tte 4 

In a special sense our Greek verb means ke ep, hence with the 
object a holiday: celebrate, observe, Heb. TW ,” and the phrases: 
mappnolay ayev = tappnoidlecOa speak ope nly, Heb. Sip e: ” 
prop. bring forth (EV. utter) one’s voice, speak aloud; jovytav 


Oe! i4 


aye = novxatev keep silence, keep still, Heb. O™TT. 
Sie 


60 Is, 43:6; comp. the second half of the verse. 


61$h DI] Jdud, € KNAEINE. Or does it mean carry off, comp. Sopu., Antig. 343 
PvAov Opvidwy audiBarwy ayer? 

62 Jb. 40: 21(25). 

Comp. MOD JW Ps. 10:9 and OEY MAM JW Jb. 28:18. 


64Am. 7:17 sq. aw6 ~5 P>'gar 


651s. 23:1; comp. in the same sense ib. 38:12; but poz] Sh MIpDELDORPF; contrast 
FIELD. 

661s, 46:2; Ez. 30:18. 67 Si. 20: 24. 

68 Ge. 41:14 = (acc. to Mjv). 

69 Is, 53:8 (var. jxe). It is possible that the translator may have combined v2 with 
man reach sq. 5 as Jb. 20:6. 

70T Es. 9:17=Exzr. 10:17. 

711 Ch. 29:19 certainly A. 44. 74. 106. 120. 134. 144. 236; Kai Tod oixoSoujoa (-meiv) FY 2959 
>rell; thy xatacKevny Tod oikov gov amis> ra UN PIDM, A+ gv Hroiuaca.—In Pr. 13:12 
eis €Amida ayew means lead to (vain) hope; the first half of the verse is translated with 
extreme freedom. 

TlaTs, 43:9. 

72] Es. 1:1=II Ch. 35:1; 22=19; 5:51= Ezr. 3:4; 7:10=6:19; 14= 22; Est. 9:17, 18, 19, 
21, 28; with the var. woceiv (literal rendering): I Es. 1:17=I1 Ch. 35:16; 19 =11, 21= 18; 
Est. 9:22; with the var. y(yveo@a: (for the passive) I Es. 1:20= II Ch. 35:18. 

73 Pr. 1:20, 74 Pr, 11:12. 
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aye, Lat. age, come! come on! well! corresponds to Heb. 
SN” be willing. 

So much for the simplex which here and there comes near 
encroaching upon the domain of its compounds. The converse 
is equally true. But in the main, especially when the propor- 
tionate frequency is had in mind, the compounds have their well- 
defined equivalent serving to bring out the idea underlying the 
Greek preverb. Thus avdyev lead or bring up, that ” from 
a lower to a higher place, corresponds to Hebrew mp 3,” prop. 
cause to go up, following it even in its derivative 5c el 
as with the objects 75" (the cud, we say: chew), 278" 
(prop. new flesh on a wound, ‘apa ae health; EV. restore), 
mids” (burnt-offerings, hence offer), or when followed by t'2>" 
. tribute, els dipen, the English Versions — Over 
idiianiiate in which this anand stands for —“ obvious verbs 
may be ignored in pronouncing the preverb av- to correspond to 
the Hebrew root Moy . For, upon examining those instances 
closely, there will be “found present in the context or in the mind 
of the translator an element of this very root. Thus TINT 
“SINTOT “and I will bring thee (Gog) against My land is pre- 
ceded by "a7 by my and thou shalt come up against My 
people. When we remember the frequent occurrence of the 
phrase O°" DNTTNN mm Py am” the Lord brought Is- 
rael up out of Egypt, the translator may be pardoned when, by 
force of association, he mentally substitutes in two instances™ 
moses brought up for NST brought out which his text most 
probably had in conformity to the received Hebrew text. Had 
he chosen to adhere closely to the word before him, he would 
have rendered é&- instead of av-. Egypt being situated lower 

75 Jd. 19:6 (but apéauevos AM. al., comp. Sifre on De. 1:5 nnn TNDN ' Ssin 7S 
with this very passage as example; émveckas a, 76. 106). ; 

76 Total 51 times, including IV Ki. 17:36 19, 82. ee Note IIT Ki. 18:44 (f m3 
m3 =a) m2y) and I Ch. 13:6 (Kai avyyayev avtny = bm as Hiphil with object supplied; 
A kai avéBy correctly = 277) as Kal). 

77 Le. 11:4, 4,5; De. 14:6, 7, 7; Av. Le. 11:26. 


78 Je. 30(37):17 AX, 81 Ez, 38:16. 
79TT Ki. 6:17; IIT Ki. 3:15. 82 Le. 11:45+ 15 t. 
80TII Ki, 10:24 (9:21): II Ch. 8:8. 83IT Ch. 6:5; Je. 11:4. 
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than Palestine, the Hebrew naturally says: I came up, or I 
brought up, from Egypt (to Palestine). But he may just as 
well, disregarding the distinction as to elevation, say simply: J 
came, or I brought, from Egypt: "73'S “ANS, “DNS, 1 

‘ase the translator may choose to be more exact than a 


which 
original. Hence, with a corrupt text before him, BSS 358 2") 
for our Ma Ss TINS", “ he might have written simply Wyayer, 


meme 55 


but he chose avyjyayev, he brought up. The phrase "5 "75 
is rightly identified with the more frequent M5 277 and 


translated accordingly... i, 

The preverb av- may be strengthened by the prefix é7-, émav- 
ayewv, without an appreciable difference in the meaning; the 
Hebrew is again M2975. Thus in the place of Dn2s"2 * out of 
themselves, the translator read ps7 15 hence his «al éravayév- 


tov and bring up. 

The antithesis to avayew most is katayew 755;" that is to 
say, just as the preverb av- corresponds to the root M53, at- 
“". The total number of instances is 51.% | mores 


represents 7 
* €ws (Tov) édadous, the strong 


oyupas KkataBareis Kai Kxatakes 
cities Thou wilt overthrow and bring down unto the ground, is 
certainly a considerably abbreviated rendering of misaws mp 

sg. : 


“ESS ries 3 V7S “eink FIDE to" Mp2" — KaTayelv is of course 


an ‘apt equivalent of Seun lay low, the preverb xat- correspond- 


ing to the root 55u; whereas if it were meant_to stand for oan 
prop. cause to reach, the determining element which represents 
the preverb lies in the compleme nt “EP ya being a vor 
media,;"' but in point of fact catayew= 730 Et. The phrase 
TaTevwocas KaTHyayes in the same passage is an amplified transla- 
tion of MW (EV. hath brought down). Kai es yodv Oavarov 

841 Eg, 1:38=II Ch. 36: 

85 Le. 11:7 Samar. 33° = = 339; H HAD. 86 Za. 4:12. 

87 Comp. I Ki. 2:6 caraye: eis @dou Kai avayer 5577 Siw 0. 

88 Included are Ps. 48(49):15 © Cr YF) 5 Si. 82(35) : 15 (TIMI ne 11%); La. 
1:13 (MPTP / MTT - 


89+ auras A. al. expressing the Heb. suffix. 









9 Ts, 26:5. Observe the accentuation which is disregarded in &. Comp. for a similar 


abbreviation ib. 25: 12. 
91Comp. =) ota See iP Je. 51:9. 
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katnyayes we and Thou hast brought me down into the dust of 
death betrays as little as the rendering of EV. and Thou hast 
brought me into, etc. the presence of the uncommon verb new s 
which appears to mean set, elsewhere used of a kettle set on the 
hearth-stone—a good lesson that all our statistics are of little 
avail when a translator, as it often happens also in the English 
Versions (so indeed in this very passage), is driven to use a 
common word for the uncommon Hebrew. || catayaye Saxpva® 
cause tears to come down would appear to be easy of retroversion: 
m7e3 7717, comp. risa omas “pain,” EV. let tears run down 
like a viv er, where indeed the Greek —_ KATAYAYETE WS YELLap- 
pous Sdxpva; nevertheless the Hebrew author chose to write a1 
my723 cause tears to flow! | Kal KaTHyayov TO aiva avtav” and I 
made their blood to come (run) down occurs twice within four 
verses; while in the second instance the phrase represents TAN} 
M32 (with the complement Vr8e eis viv); the Hebrew in the 
former reads mao 1, and their blood is sprinkled (the comple- 
ment "7 rele] upon My garments is wanting in Greek), where 
the active construction chosen by the translator for the passive 
of the original is met with in numerous cases elsewhere, but the 
Hebrew verb, justified as it is by the context, could not easily be 
divined in its common Greek garb. 
ardayev means lead or carry away; its opposite is mpocdyew 
bring near. While the latter has as its Hebrew equivalents 
"pi" or 2p” and was,” Aramaic 27p7,” in the intransi- 
tive sense (come near) 273p"™ and wa2,"” in one instance "an 
prop. be joined, the former lacks a true equivalent of its own, 
unless it be 2°07," the one that readily suggests itself as the 


92 Ps, 21(22): 15. 93 Si. 38: 16, 94 La. 2:18. % Ts, 63:3, 6. 

% 78 times, including Le. 16:1 (paraphrastic rendvring). 

97Ts, 41:21 5, 

9 21 times, including I Ki. 14:38 ("WAM/ WI); II Ki. 3:34 (provided we read with A. 
al. mpoonyayes = WIM » pass. pro act.?). 

Da. @ 7:13. 


10010 times, including Pr, 24:15 (2p oT, 25Nf). Ma. 3:5 mpos>A. 49, hence act. 
pro pass. 

101 [mperf. wn; 12 times, ee I Ki. 13:6 (33% / wa 5D?) ; Is.53:70@ (a3 / D3). 

102 Si, 22:14. 253 (sq. dat. “Sy. 

103 T Ki, 6:7 (sq. awd “ya, lead away). 
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opposite of APM, p77 ~being otherwise rendered. Instead 
the Hebrew verbs for which amdyev is used are such as have 
been met with as equivalents of the simplex. These are in the 
line of frequency Tin, Sain,” 373," NDT." On a closer 
examination of the passages, the force of the preverb will be 
found to correspond to an element in the context. In the special 
sense of leading off to prison, amayev is a correct translation of 
"EN," prop. bind DWT" in fetters, hence with the comple- 
dient understood x53 ma WITTN" , mY prop. (with a pregnant 
construction) and led him off bound to prison, EV. by way of 
simplification and in justice to English idiom and bound him in 
prison; « Ts... els TO Serpwrnpiov arayayo" suppose that 
some one were to take you off to prison, would thus correspond 
to Hebrew “5D m2 2 FATEN" 15. But even mpoodyew is found 


om 


104 ]JT Ki. 1:38 (and took, i. e. conducted, escorted, him to Gihon; EV. and brought him 
indicating the consummated action is as inexact and for a translation which does not aim 
at literalness as legitimate as is the rendering of & xai amnyayov avtév and led him forth; 
A Kal é€mopevovto oricw avtrod and went behind him may be a paraphrastic rendering of ® 
ins 1231, thus bringing out the exact force of the Hebrew phrase, or else presupposes 
TamN 35555) IV Ki. 6:19 (away from the right direction, of Elisha misdirecting the army 
of | the bacon Syria); 17:27 (away from here, viz., Assyria, comp. vs. 23; EV. carry, in an 
archaic sense = take; I believe that the original (Hebrew text) re ad (s poh =)0U sb4 
(oy) =) pa Bw 30" 9254 (A 72D =) 20 onan “UN BN . 
The next step was the introduction, through aberration of the eye, of “MN from vs. 28; ® 
left 130 1957), but pointed oy. whereas A permitted himself as a translator to 
render 3" 135" conformably to “MN and 09% as singulars. The pre-Origenian 
G is based on a text in which pon n ... QW was omitted through homoioteleuton, and 
the translator pointed p71; Origen supplied the lacuna from 'A=® = a hee the homoio- 
teleuton occurred in the Greek codd. antedating Origen); 24.15 (sq. =>) aba) mi 
captive from Jerusalem); I Es, 1:40=IL Ch. 36:6 (sq. to Babylon, as a cz eA, Pr. 16:29 


(away from the good road); Jb.12:17°A (2210 is rendered Aadvupa as spoils, that is, captive). 


105 Ps, ee 10 (sq. to a fortified city); Jb. 29:25 = (amayer avtois odnyav = on" 0 noa5 
/Om37 rab) aN, apparently to battle) ; Is. 23:7 © (sq. méppwbev pins) Je. 11:19 "AZ (RV. 
led, sq. to the slaughter, hence led away). Sh renders amayew, I believe in most cases, by 


106 Ge. 31:26 (EV. and carried away sq. as captives); I Ki. 23:5 (EV. and brought away 
their cattle) ; 30:20 (away from the rest; so apparently according to the conception of the 
translator; he found in his text 35) or SVMS/ WMS); Jb. 24:3 (EV. they drive away). 

=-——s Tr “I 
107 Ge, 42:19; ayopacare Ea, assimilated to the object; EV. carry, obj. corn, that is, carry 


away with you, from the speaker’s point of view and in conformity with the place in which 


the brothers find themselves; the Heb. verb properly denotes the goal: bring home; 
II Ch. 36:7. 71 (as spoils). 

108Ge, 39:22 (arnyuevous sive, amayouévous, varr. Kabetpypévous, eynexAecomevous, TuvyKEeKAct- 
opévovs); 40:3 (amqxro var. amypxto; with extreme freedom: xatwxe 1), 

109TT Ki. 25:7. 10Tb, 17: 4. 111 PLATO, Gorg. 486 A. 
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to represent Hebrew verbs which in themselves are or might be 
rendered by the simplex, but which by virtue of the preposi- 
tional complement or the object or the general context favor 
the compound. Thus we find "3m ,'” pe 7? som,’ Aramaic 
pom'” which is= Hebrew Most ; for the Greek passive: 333'" 


< 
touch; for the Greek active in an intransitive sense: 3°50" 
reach, arrive, come, aa" turn.” With the preposition mpés 


“bx or DEN there properly arise syntactical groups in which the 
preverb anticipates and strengthens the preposition to which it 
therefore properly corresponds. 

eicayew bring in, introduce and é€ayev bring out are employed 
for the Hebrew N20 (Aramaic 53[2]"™) and sin.” The 
latter, prop. cause to go out, requires no comment; the former 
which has been met with as the equivalent of the simplex” and 
will be found later to correspond to another compound (éza@yew)'* 
is an ambiguous verb in Hebrew: it may, as it is here, be tanta- 
mount to Aramaic d9[2] prop. cause to enter, whereas it may 
also correspond to Aramaic “MT prop. cause to come. While 
thus Aramaic possesses a distinct root for the former significa- 
tion,* Hebrew is forced to make shift with its N°20 in both 
senses, the exact meaning depending upon the complement. 
Thus we obtain the following groups: 


112 Ex, 19:4 (sq. mpds DN): Le. 14:2 (do.); 19:21 (sq. mapa “38. obj. a sacrificial 
animal); Nu. 6:12 (obj. do.); T Ki. 1:25 (SAM A. 70. 90. 242. 247, vom rel]. hence the 
Greek verb in an intrans, sense, ANA? ))- 

113 Ge, 48:9 (sq. dat. “ 5X). 


114 JT Ki. 17:13 (A, sq. én c, accus. “oN: B. rell, AauBaverv sq. mpds; Kittel ** wT} wal 
a0” uncalled for, comp. Le. 22:16). 


115 Da. & 3:22. 

116 Da. & 10:10 (sq. dat. 2). 

117 Da. G 8:7 (sq. mpés SYN). 18T Ki, 22:17. 

119 Ps, 71(72):10a mpogagovow N*. 144. 165. 118. 201 was probably carried over from the 
second half of the verse.— Si. 14:11 mpoodopas Kopiw afiws (> $b 106) mpocaye is a free render 
ing of the mispointed Hebrew POI FI ONDV/ PIM or FIM AID Nba. 

120 Da, G& 2:24, 25; © 5:7; GO 5:13. 

121176 times, including Ge. 1:12 iar; II Es. 10:19 A. 


122 See above p. 38. 123 See below p. 48. 


. 


124 Comp. Hebrew apn?) "| ny snctsn Jb. 16:15. 
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, , 
eigaye cis TOTOV, 


me ; - 
= €voov €is TOTOV, 
“a ee 

€ml TOTOV, 

; 

6 €v TOTY, 
“ > , 4 

€vTOS TOTrOU, 
. L4 

TOT, 

5 aN > ~ 
Pe WOE; EKEl, 

»” ee 
an €V TLL, 

seb 
‘id UTrO Tl, 


bring into a place, 


“ the midst of a place, 


(in) to a place, 


it) 


into . 


(in) within a place, 


into a place, 
thither, 


into a thing, 


in hither; 


“ 


under 


r+; *<eaTT 
128 4, 7 accus.+ 
main N+ 
m0 =x + “ce 
m+ “ 
182 + ‘“ 
we Tag “ 


135 tom 3325 5 — 6 


0 bla ’ plot) 
1b “ 


137 ! ‘ 
m+ : 


Elsewhere e¢oa@yew is a particularly apt rendering of N°2 be- 


‘vause in combination with its opposite 
point in the context.” In a 


thereof,’* or else by 


virtue of 


“2 «or an equivalent 


number of instances the complement denotes the person fo whom 


one is brought 


12550 times. Note Nu. 
by supplying ~ Sy before 


12611 times, including Ge 


1278 times, including Ca. 1: 


1285 times; Ex. 27:7, 


129 De, 21:12. 130 Ez. 8:7, 14. 
133 La. 3:13 (var. év c. dat.). 


it may, 


however, 


:13, where eis thy ynv > DW; 
7225 
—- 
at 


, 43:24°A (SN) 


$= (S); on IV Ki. 11 


76 has dat. in the place of eis c. 


134 TT Ch. 28:13 (i. e. into Samaria), 


135 Ez. 40:3 (i. e. into the land of Israel). 


137 Je, 34 (27): 11, 12 Q me 


138 As in the phrase DN) WY OMS AW. & 
II Ki. 5:2; I Ch. 11:2), or as in the passage "IN 


w é&wbev 1 @inie “se ie 


(De. 6:23); Jd. 12:9 eioaye 
myn Mw. 


139 De. 4:38 (EV. bring thee in, 


+to possess this land); II K 


29:4 (EV. he brought in, + and 


(under the yoke) 





i 
V/A 

o 
u 
“1 


131 Ps, 65(66): 


be introduced at a later 


3:9 Ne-a.mg; Za. 10:10 eis sec, 


from the preceding phrase. 


A see FIELD. 


accus, 


A 


11 ’°A, 132 Ps. 65 (66): 


126 Ez, 17:13 (into an oath). 


N207) wyian (Nu. 27:17; 
py a o> =) ops) Sa sat BP ais 


contras ted with éfamoareAAew "tito 


+. to give thee their land); 9:4 (EV. hath brought me in, 


i.6:17 44 (sq. {a1P's3 ins hha! Leis 


eis Tov tomov); IT Ch. 


gathered them together into the “broad place on the east; 


comp. the commentaries ad loc. which compare Ezr. 10:9); Za. 8:8 (+and make [them] 
dwell [so &; # and they shall dwell] in the midst of Jerusalem) ; Is. 60:11 (preceded by: thy 


gates shall be open); Ez. 42:1 (preceded by : 
inner court, T ssn) TA. 
tuary, RV. ye have brought in thus obviating the italicized elton . 
Da. © 1:3 (comp. verse 4; to minister in the king’s palace). 
:14(15); III Ki. 7:14; Je. 

17 the dat. incommod/ is thus inadequately rendered) ; mpos “D9 


pd: Da. ©1:18 


iad 


41:4 (apparently into the 


140 mpds “Se > 
w 


mpos 9: Ex. 2: :10 (in Ge. 39: 


(misconceived): I Ki.'21:15(16) ; 


G@ 1:18. 


I Ki. 19:7; 21 


€vavtiov, ¢vwmriov, mpos 35 


kai eionyayev we | OTP eis THY avAnv); 


> have brought into My sane- 
to be in My sanctuary); 


44(37) 214; emi “S98: De. 33:7 3; 


' 
eh od 


; I Ki. 17:57; Da. 





ee 
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stage of the context." There does not appear to be anything to 
make this particular compound necessary, although the choice 
thereof in no wise militates against the context. The sum total 
of instances in which etodyev stands for N° is 112." Never- 
theless, we find it, followed by the complement es tézrov “-, 
or accus., once for mp> “8 take, once for WaT" bring near, and 
once for 372" lead (away), the first and the last properly cor- 
responding to the simplex, so that eiodyew es is nothing but 
stronger a@yew eis; the middle verb is the proper equivalent of 
mpocayev which is thus set aside with some freedom. Still freer 
is the use of elodyeuv, prscage ied ets pwéoov Torro into the midst 
of a place, Tin-Ss , for mer,’ * prop. cause to incline or turn; the 
Greek translation appears to be influenced by a parallel passage™ 
in which the Hebrew has N°. 

Over against the 176 instances with é&dyew for N"SIT, we 


at 148 


find the same Greek compound sporadically for 032" deliver, 


which appears elsewhere in parallelism to N35 ;'° yrs" bring 


forth hastily, the adverbial circumstance being ignored in the 


ty 15 


translation; M23" send forth; mp2” take; mosh ' bring up; 
-227 .'* prop. transfer, the element of change being left untrans- 
lated, EV. with equal freedom: took him out, have me away. 
Hebrew NZI NWT" is an idiomatic phrase for the parallel 
7 ssi the Greek translator, exactly as the AV. does, 


BN ew | = | 


141 Ge, 47:7 (€vumeov asp5): Da. & 1:18 (mpds 9355). 


ewe 


42 Add IV Ki. 11:19 A N27 AWias ; M73 oixov due to misconception, VP in ec. 





accus.); Ez. 20:37 (sq. €v apiOug mio93); 27:15 (Kai Tots eivayouevos D215 i it is evi- 





dent that & read a form of the root N53, perhaps D°ND>"). 
143 Ge, 7:2. 144 Si, 45:5. 145 De. 4:27. 146 Si, 48:17. WiTV Ki, 20:2 
148 Jb. 23:7; & apparently read "EO, so8 MSS. SP, poss. also oo5" ; 
149 Comp. Ps. 18:49 =II Sa. 22: 49. : 
150Ge, 41:14 (sq. é« “F'Q). 
ISL TIT Ki. 21(20) : 42 (sq. &x ae ; var, efarogreAAe literal; comp. conversely ¢farogreA- 
Aew / SY; Ex. 6:13 Bfioqru). 
152 Ex, 14:11 (se. é€ Aiy’mrov, assimilated to the verb in the second half of the verse), 
153 Sq. é« m1) : Ex. 3:8; 32:1, 23; Nu. 21:5; Ne. 9:18. By association with yin. 
154 TT Ch, 35: 24 (sq. ao “99Q), 23 (with the complement understood). 
1955 Similarly BDB.; but Siegfr.-Stade correctly: tiberftihren. 


156 Ge. 1:11 5, 157 Tb, 12. 
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renders the first by analogy of the second: bring forth grass, 
whereas RV. by way of differentiation employs in the first instance: 
put forth, yuo yo™ Prop. swarm ith a swarm, is rather 
inadequately rendered éEayew éprrera, bring forth creeping sett 
A euphemistic intent underlies the rendering é€ayew for } m0 
EV. cause to wander. The phrase é&dyew (€«) tod Shy, Too Biov 
prop. lead out of life (in Polybius and Plutarch), signifies put to 
death; hence (with the complement understood) for Aramaic 
bop kill, slay, and Tai" cause to perish. 

"Buekedryewv lead forth completely is found (in the passive, for 
sr come forth which requires little explanation; while the 
second preverb corresponds to the root, the first is suggested by 
the complement es téXos mxz of which &- is but a pleonastic 
anticipation. An exceedingly free rendering is év mpavrnt ta 
épya aov dieEaye bring thy business to an end, i. e. manage, con- 
duct thy business," for T93 Joan Wor. in thy work 
walk about (=conduct thyself ) m humility. ‘ “mpoet dryer bring 
or put out beforehand, first, occurs for i" (with the object 7 
a hand); the first preverb corresponds to the general context. 

erayev means bring on; its Hebrew equivalent is N°2 in 
it is in place to 


166 


59 instances. As N° is an ambiguous verb, 
add that as an equivalent of érayew it is differentiated on the 
one hand from N20 =Aramaic 53[3] =elodyev, and on the 
other, though in the sense of Aramaic “ms, from N35 with 
following “5X and its alternates =dyew eis témov or mpds twa," 
The proper complement to éra@yew NIM is éré tiva or TL, upon a 
person or thing, “by.” Soin the majority of cases. We find also 


émayev Twi, bring upon a person, 169 boyy {panne 
én TOTOV, aad - a place, eh) + ‘“ 


“ twit eis (xapdiav), “ upona person into(theheart),’"~5+ “ 


158 Ge. 1:20, 21. 159 Ib, 20: 13 (sq. €& a | ; sbj. God). 

160 Da. & 2:1 161Tb, G 2:12. 162 Ha. 1:4, 

163 In the same sense Polybius I 9:6 a. e. 164 As the translator read for Wwy3. 
165 Ge. 38: 28 14. 16. 130. 166 See above, p. 47. 167 See above, p. 38. 


16851 times. III Ki. 20(21):29 sec. émi tov cixoy avrov A= >B; Hos, 13:15 G& read 
TIDY (= DP) for MDP 
169 Jb, 42:11. 170 Ex. 10: 4. 


171 Le. 26:36 (€v c; the dat. expresses the preceding casus pendens). 
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The complement may, of course, be implied in the context; but 
the compound may be used absolutely in the sense bring on 
(object evil,’” calamity," the day of reckoning™), bring to 
pass." 

But just as N° as an equivalent of éwayew depends largely 


on the complement, so it is with the following verbs: Yast cause 
to pass (éé tt or Tomov over a thing or place, Hebrew “by 6 r 
2" taken in the sense of “>3), M23 prop. cause to come up 
(end Tia upon a person, Heb. oby i), a or MD lay, put (Twi 
3,” éi twa upon a person 2™ or “>9™); somewhat freely: 

nin: lift, swing (WS a suff, weakened by the translator to 
mdnyt a stroke, ért twva upon a person “29"™), carry (a nation, 
EV. bring, été twa upon a person “by *), load (obj. iniquity, 
the Greek middle followed by é¢’™” éavtouvs upon themselves, EV. 
bear iniquity™), 2°25 turn (either = '* the element 
of return being ignored by the translator; or idiomatically with 
the object hand,'* where the idea of return is really inappropriate ; 
the complement in all cases is ém/ Twa upon a pa “22), IIT, 


Moz, stretch out (obj. a hand, a line, éri tia’ wpon a person, 
191 





bring -back, 


omens 


émi Tivos upon a thing by), M20 send (object a pestilence, 
éml Témrov upon a place 729"), NP proclaim (object a drought, 
ér l gy 193 

i Témrov upon a place “2y"™). 

érayew, with some such object as calamity 
found as a rendering of in afflict. With the complement 


'‘* understood, 


172 TIT Ki, 20 (21) : 29 pr. 173 Je. 4:6. 
174 Je. 49: 32 (30:10) "AS. 17%5 La, 1:21. 176T Ch. 4:10. 
177Ge. 8:1; Ez. 5:1; Is. 54:9 0. 178 Ez, 14:15. 


. 


179 De, 28:61; EV. bring. In absolute use: Ha. 3:16 AL. (act. pro pass., or piby>= 
nibyn>, se. FIND). 


180 Ex, 15:26; EV. put. 181 Ez. 39:21; EV. laid. 

182 Ex, 15:26 (AV. brought, RV. put); Is. 15:9 (EV. bring; Dimon personified). 

183 Ts, 10: 24. 184 De, 28: 49, 185 Var, pds. 186 Ex, 28:39 (43). 187 Ex. 15: 19, 
188 Am. 1:8; Za. 13:7 (var. émeorpéperv) ; Is. 1: 25. 

189Ts, 31:3 én’ avrovs > ®. 190 Tb, 38:5. 

191 Assimilated to verse 15; so A, 26, (é€m)amooréAAewy rell. 

192 Ez, 14:19 acc. to the reading of the Orientals. 193 Hag. 1:11. 


194 Comp. éraywyyH TN Pr. 27:10 @, bop] Si. 10: 13, mon ib. 3:28. 
195 La, 1:5 = (who appears to have read ayn for IM, comp. airjv sub + in G, and 
3:32 where = again has wedus]). 
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émt Twa or Te upon a person or a thing, the compound with equal 
freedom stands for TPE visit (the Greek object corresponding to 
the Hebrew object sin, iniquity,” or to the Hebrew instrument 
introduced by 3 with,’ or else the object may be wanting 
entirely’) Equally free is émayey tum for oma" deal out to 
and > 5 ws do to.” 

With certain objects (phrases): emdryey opynv bring on wrath, 
Hebrew ort be indignant, Wah Bp heh pour out fury, IPB 
0° visit iniquity ; hence with the — understood, followed 
by tut or éxi twva= Hebrew 3 rik ' be angry against.*” 
érayev Aupov bring on famine, Heb. or mp mw "3:5" break the 
staff of bread; éwayew verov bring on rain, Heb. or ** cause 
it to rain. 

érayec0ar (middle) means in a special sense bring over to 
oneself, win over, induce, and is appropriately used for Heb. 
non” bequile. 

UTepayev, prop. march above, hence surpass, excel, has for its 
equivalent Heb. "25° be strong or mighty, prevail; the com- 
plement is U7ép 7 above a thing “by. The preverb corresponds 
to the root "25 strengthened by the complement. 

duayev means primarily lead or carry through from one side 
to the other, "a5 “ar'2; its Hebrew equivalent is naturally 


“237 cause to pass (through); the medium is introduced by 


iad 


1% Ex. 32:34; 34:7 (€rav- ¢ 





197 Ts, 24:21 (Thy xetpa apparently 73 B4 2) 

198 Ts, 10:12; 15:7 — Dnspb) 

199 Ts, 63:7 (sc. ayaa). 200 Ib, 22: 17. 201 Ps, 7:11. 202Ts, 42:25. 203 Ts, 26:21. 

204 Comp. éraywyyn FUSS Si. 5:8. 

"7 

205 TIT Ki. 8:46 (where «ac erafers avrovs B= Sixt. 92. 120. 158. 247 is faulty for nai émagers 
ém avtovs 44. 52. 55. 64. 71. 74. 106. 119. 123, 134. 144. 236, 242-246, Ald. Cat. Nic. Aled. & comp. 121 
and A; A «at émapeis (sc. Pumov) expresses the same sense; II Ch. 6:36 (read Kai émakets avrois 


omn., with the exception of A: cai éav @vpw67s5 éx’ab’tovs. Comp. 


kat watagers avtouvs BA. Six 
similar corruptions: Le. 26:25 matagw e / émagw; IV Ki. 6:19 do, 243 / é (sive an-)aéw AN. al.; 


Je, 22:7 do. 106/ ém (sive av-, sive eis-)a&w; ib. 25:13 do. A/ état; and conversely Ez, 22:13 
erafw B, 42 / ratatéw), 

206 Similarly 5 DwoM (Is. 48:9) which is preverted by the translator into the very oppo- 
site of its signification, ju st as in the same verse SN 3 PASS is totally misconceived. 

207 Si. 48:2. 208 Ge, 7:4. 





209 Ge. 3: 14(18) "A. —Ps. 54(55) : 16’A emake: Oavaroy er’ avrovs apparently= aah Py mas Ww" 
. ‘ ‘ Tt vf we 
C335 Ww" W acc. to the kere), comp. & €Aerw = éweAPor, both pass. pro act. 
210 Si, 36: 27(24). 
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1e preposition év 3” through; but the complement may be 
the preposit ( 
*2 Less obvious, because property corre- 


213 


implied in the context. 
sponding to the simplex, are yn with following év tu 2 
and N'am with following da twos 2. "4 The force of the pre- 


5 a 55 216 


verb is not quite clear in Sdyev" aiypadrorouvs S540 2 
x 
lead (away*") captive, or in another translator’s* 


the same Hebrew phrase, dudyew eis aBovriav lead into thought- 
219 


'’ rendering of 


lessness, want of reason. 

But the preverb 6- has also the secondary force of separation, 
Latin dis-; hence duayer, separate, force apart™ for Hebrew 
PWS” prop. cut, cleave open.” 

mMpoaye Tia means io before a person as leader or guide; 
hence wpodyovta ce for WE? ** before thee. The preverb thus 
fully corresponds to "255 before. mpoaxOjvar mpos tov iaxyupov 
év kpiwate to be led forward, i. e. to advance, toward the Mighty 
One in judgment covers vEtAa bx75 S sont ae 
before God in judgment; but apparently the force of the preverb 
rests with the Greek phrase alone. 67¢ mponx@n because he had 
been promoted is an exceedingly free rendering of “70a a0 
7277 * sat in the king’s gate. 

mapayev means lead by, past, beside, hence also away. The 


2111V Ki. 16:3 (ev A>B); 17; 21:6; 23:10; II Ch. 33:6 ; De. 18:10 "AZ (the comple- 
ment not recorded, but comp. aha Ez. 23:37 &:’ €umvpov free /§F may. 
212 Ps, 77(78) :13 (se. the sea) ; Je. 32(39):35 AS and Ez. 20:26, where EV. adds the fire. 


213 Ps, 135 (136) : 16, 214 Za. 13:9. 

215 Z ducere, Sh wdusl, € Zoov, and B wa: fail to bring out the force of the preverb, 

216 Jb, 12:19. 217So ’A (above note 104). 218 5, 

219Comp. Rashi PAVW NAM ADI OW, Ibn Ezra MYT} S59; similarly Rashi on 


Mi. 1:32 55 ymvana td 30> YITAW'A ; he compares Ps. % 76:6 (where & = érapaxOynoar) 


and Is, 59:15 ( where & comp. S$ rod ovvievac). 
220 LIDDELL-SCOTT quotes an example with the obj. rovs d50vras, 
221 Ez. 16: 25. 
222 Si, 38:27 oores vixtwp ws nucpa (B. 55. 307. 308 nucpav 248 L nucpas NA. rell.; the latter, 
of course, is genitive) dcayee RV. correctly that passeth his time by night as by day; W 
ae . : : 
M5 "> “AWN, then follows a lacuna, but the margin has the verb an) (se. 4, comp. 
. 2 =. y 
usage in later Hebrew). € écayec may have been chosen through sugge stion of the Heb. 
4mm" (so SMEND). But the Greek verb being employed in a specific Greek sense, it may 
have corresponded to some other Hebrew verb as well (comp, SMEND), and the identification 





must remain uncertain. 
223 Ex, 23:20 3. mpojyev avrov’s Mat, 2:9 is rendered by DELITZsScH baa Sp) TTT: 
224 Jb. 34:23 0, 25 Est. 2:21. 
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principal Hebrew equivalent is ~SsT (72), intransitively a7) 
which, when followed by the proper complement, has the same 
significations as the Greek compound. Thus, while diayev with 
following €v corresponds to 3 ~arT the following set of groups 


is obtained with the present compound: 


mapayew évwmov tos, lead past and set before a person, “St 7297 


“ dva. x¢ipa twos, pass by the side of a person, = s-b5-b529 

“ Sad v4, cause to pass under a thing “rnmn+ 27 1 
(a yoke), 

ee aro Twos, cause to pass away from a 220 Syne ss 
person, 7 


But the complement may easily be supplied from the context,” 
or no complement is required, the use of the verb being abso- 
lute." But wapayew means also lead aside, hence Hebrew TO ™ 
cause to incline (EV. take aside, followed by into the midst of 
the gate) and Yt" remove. So also for Hebrew ys ae 

meprayew lead or bring round corresponds to Hebrew =P" 
prop. cause to go around, 20" lead round, turn, B2¥B*" lead 
round and therefore back, lead hither and thither. While in 
the first two examples the preverb corresponds to the Hebrew 
root 220, it is covered in the last instance by the Intensive. In 
the case of "235" and 77>im* the complement or the context 
brings out the force of the Greek preverb. 


_ 


2267 Ki. 16:10. 2271T Ki, 15: 18, 228 Ez. 20:37, 
229 Je. 11:15 °A (act. pro. pass., comp. Sh), 
290.Ne. 2:7 (se. DEMIE "SY or DADS with their aid); Ez. 20:31 "Az (sc. before 
yf 2 
Molech). 

231(a) cause to pass by: Je. 46(26):17 °A (obj. time); I Ki. 20:36 (obj. an arrow); in- 
transitively pass by: Ps. 128(129:8) (EV. go by); Is. 60:15 © (EV. pass through); Za. 9:8 = 
(apparently "332 “aY%2); (b) cause to pass away, take away, put away: Je. 15:14 = 
(who read AIA " a olay yi 3 comp. 17:16 where = read FAIA) with W); 

ON. ech 3 ake. 


23 Sr: 


letuenialtinsae pass away: Ps. 3d): 4.—In Ge. 8:1 ’AS and Is. 54:9 ’A the sense is rather 
cause to pass over with filg. oy .—In IIT Ki. 6:20(21) "BY is followed by ev a re ie 
mip 37a A, 243mg Sh sub *): cause to pass through. 

232TT Ki. 3:27. 233 TT Ki. 6:10 3. 

2347 Es, 5:55 = Ezr. 3:7 (EV. bring, obj. cedar-trees, from the Lebanon). 

235 TI Ki. 14:20 5. 

236 Ez, 47:2; pass. O34 Is. 28: 27, 220 E Ec. 2:20 5. 

237 Ez. 38:4 Compl.; Ps. 59 (60): 3. ‘ 

238 Ez, 46:21 (sq. by the four corners). 

239 Am. 2:10 (sq. in the wilderness, i. e. aimlessly). 
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In petayev the preverb corresponds to German wm-,; hence 
the compound denotes convey from one place to another, trans- 
fer, Hebrew mao" prop. lead away into captivity which, of 
course, is not an exact equivalent. Still more paren upon 
the complement or context are Nan,” Ns and ras — 
all three in I Esdras. In the sense change, alter, S°35 26 Srus- 
trate.“* Intransitively, the Greek compound is the exact coun- 
terpart to Hebrew prs *” remove. 

ouvayew bring together, gather together, assemble, collect has 
for its equivalents the following Hebrew synonyms: Ft8,”” 


eee 250 ‘aa 


TON, MES in the sense of FOS; Yap." yape" cz 





c32, Cn: = Sip; as prop. heap up; up>, o ep} ‘a 
zs He, =~ 


/mm! 5 
Tt 


239a TIT Ki. 8: 47, 48; II Ch. 6: 37 (var. atxuadwrever@ar), 

240T Es, 1:49=I1 Ch. 36:10 (sq. eis BaBvAava m>33. implying transfer to a new resi- 
dence). 

“11 Es, 2:10= Ezr. 1:7 (sq. éf TepovoaAnun DSOWIINA). 

2427 Es. 9:69 = Ezr. 4:2 (sq. évrad0a TB). = 

243 Ps, 32(33) :10°A. 

244 Ps, 90(91) :10 "A of meraxPrjaera més oe xaxd for AI) F Pox mNn~ ND. —Quite free 
Ec. 2:3 3 iva thy xapdiay pov metaydyw eis copiav for MIND sn snd} . 

245 Ge, 12:8 ’°A jv (mernpev M). ne 

246 With its passive SOND 128 times, Note IT Ki, 3:34 DOM/IDOM; 6:1 F054 
taken from the VY FON; Il Ch. 2:2(1), 211) FOMN=FONN “5 om (unless TEX was 
read, comp. ovatoAn drawing together, contraction Ez. 7:7 °A my py!) 1); Ne. 12: 2:25 "DONB e353 

DONS ; Is. 24:22 DON) ‘DON, proved by the fact that FIDON was read for TEON 

and tabes as obj.; 45:9 3 ONS SONS a var. of TON ina number of MSS.; Le. 19:25 AL. 
=) s0° = =mpind: 

247 With its passives FON S DONNA 9times. Note De. 33:21 PDONN NM") JAD iste) : 
Gua = PN. 

248 With its passive ID Bo?) taken in the sense of oN (SO 2): De. 32:23; Je. 7:22; 
Is. 13:15; 29:1 (+ yevyjuara). 

249With its passive V3P3 43 times. Note II Es. 8:20 AP B= }rP) 22 (or was "Pp? 
read?); Ne. 13:11 var. Tap: Si. 25:3 FY =P) MRD P (see a, 

250 With its passives T2P: yapna 32times. Note II Ch. 11:13 ALApHM / ax ? 

2516 times. 

22 With its passive OJDMM 3times. Note Ps. 15(16):4 D3 NR TFUOLIIN. 

253 De, 32: 34 (but Samar. has 55). 

25t With its passive Sap? 8 times. 

2556 times. Comp. also Za. 9:3 Ne.(4 ut vid) AQ. Comp. later Hebrew "OX congrega- 


tion, community. 
256 Ex. 16:6, 257 Ru. 2:2; Is. 17:5. 
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pick or gather up; Tap; "SR store up; "38; 937; 
. Me =e oN ; ‘ 


emeee ee 263 


aber : : “ 
TI” cause to meet in assembly; PIST call together; 


a5n my 


passive T0135" sit in TS council, Aram. 22DNT.”’ Less obvious, 


the translator indulging in freedom or paraphrase, are the follow- 


ing Hebrew verbs: TIM” bring into safety, Top” pluck off 


mame 2 mame 269 


(ears of grain), sp reap, harvest, NSW (followed later 
in the context by cvvaywyn TorAy in a great assembly =" 2p); 
Sxn “° rescue (Israel under the figure of a flock, followed by: 
out of all places whither they have been scattered™), 735" 
“2 275 


meee 3 mm im ae 274 


redeem, 2", SAW restore, bring back, 


keep 


(food that has been stored up*’).”" | cuvayes avdpaou dAvTas 


gathereth up sorrows for men is certainly a paraphrastic render- 


258 With its passive Tipe : Ge. 1:9; Je. 3:17; 8:15 (in the last passage mistranslated),. 
Add III Ki. 7:23 ovynymevn (Sixt., varr. -voe BA. al., -vye 242, -va Compl. gvvaywy) A) MP ‘ 
von” 
Hence the ketib which represents a conflation of two readings: 
NANA (Wow) BS woy MPM 
2°30 IMS 30° MANS (Wow) OWS Ap. 
*9With its passive Nt: Is. 39:6; 23:18 (apparently including also the parallel 
Om, which however A. al. render separately). 
~ oe 


a 
2605 Pr. 6:8; 10:5; also = De. 28:39 (colliges). 

261 Je. 17:11. Comp. Aram. 43%. 

2211 Ch. 10:6 SII / PIN? Also passive —wi 4 times. Comp. cvvaywyy my 
passim. 

263 Passive prs Jd. 12:1. 

264 Ps, 2:2. 

265 Da. © 3:3; Ge 3:27 (94). 

266 Ex, 9:19. 

267 De, 23: 24(26) A®, 19. 54. 75, 118 (ovAdAéyecr rell.)- 

268 Jb. 5:5 A. 161 supralin., 248supralin., 249 (comp. 252mg in doublet; Oepigew rell.): 
° (om maine 
AMP. a" xp: 

269 Ez. 38:4 Q. A. al. which prefix (from ©) JNA DAM WMS BMAD W's rell. 

270 Ez. 34:12 A. al. (but pieo@ar A), 

271 Hence in the sense of Yap verse 13; perhaps an inuer-Greek corruption induced by 
that verse. : 
272Ts, 35:10; the translator identifies the BIH with the B® rape 

am” Sh 
273 Je. 37(30):21 nai cvvatw avrois Kai amoortpéovow mpos pe sy win PRIM 
. - © . “es © 


t 
(misconceived). Passive ap: Jo. 7:14 (followed by: tribe by tribe) 





2747s, 49:5 (Israel) ; Ez. 
275 Ge, 41: 35 ADM bhimwy (but dvAaccerr rell.), 

276 Heb. Tap , “a2. 

277 Je. 47(40):10 88 for DW prob. of inner-Greek origin; the preceding verb is ovvayew 


SON. 


:2 (Gog); also 38:4 acc. to 62. 














— 
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ing of mnaxy Wr" Y° giveth, that is, occasioneth, sorrow. Equally 
free or paraphrastic is ovvayerOa be gathered together for 
“orion” come as in a tempest, tp *” band together, conspire, 
ok - flow or stream together, man *? apparently in the sense 
congregate in a noisy mass War “On quite a different foot- 
ing are the following equations: ovvayev axupa gather chaff= 

=m wip, the Hebrew verb being a denominative from tp” 
chaff and the whole phrase tantamount to tp UP? just as 


286 —— 31 et ene 


m4 75 is rightly identified with M75 most , or NOT OW 


with NDI NL i; the verb naturally comes to acquire the 
same connotation, even when the object is a different one, hence 
when the verb is employed in a figurative sense: ouvayeoOau be 
gathered wenn” gather oneself; || cvvayev vepédas gather 
clouds = 433 "2, exactly like the preceding phrase; | ovvaryew 
(70Xews ) cuvaywynv gather together a gathering (of a city)= 
r ian 72317," where the Hebrew verb, prop. cause to stand up, 
is used in ‘the military sense of raising an army; | cuvayev Biov 
(or mAodtov) gather sustenance (or riches ) = OM > Nam" prop. 
bring in bread (food); | cuvayewv pucbors gather wages = 
“ania” earn "2D wages. | The poetic expression nm ya 
swallow wealth (as a dainty morsel) becomes in the hand of the 
translator a prosaic cvvayev mrodTov gather wealth.™ 

278 Pr. 10:10. 279 Da, ©11: 40. 280 Ne. 4:8(2). 281 Je, 28(51) : 44. 

282 Ps, 45(46):7 "AS. One is tempted to read cvvexv@noav for ovvnx@ncav, comp. & 
etapax9noav and J), 2:1 cavaxOntwoar A. al., corrupted from cvyxvOyjtwoay (- chagrin B. rell. 


except Compl. which has the synonymous ovvtapaxOyoovrat, VFA; also Ha. 2:16 cvvexvdn 
26 / cvvnx9y, the former perhaps being correct, euphemism for (S)"p- But see the following 


note. 
283 75979 is rendered cvvaywyy Da. & 11:10, 11, 12, 13. 
tT 
284 Ex. 5:7. 285 Comp. verse 12. 286 See above, p. 42. 287 See above, p. 47. 


288 Ze. 2:1. This was at least the meaning assumed by the translator. 

289 Ge. 9:14 AL. 290 Da. & 11:13. 

291 Pr, 31:14 ( me is drawn by the translator to the first half of the verse, and the 
second half is connected with verse 15). 

292 Hag. 1:6, 6 (in the second place the obj. is of course understood). 293 Jb. 20: 15. 


294 Si, 13:16 maca capt cata yév0s (a’rhs) cvvayerat all flesh is brought together (in social 
or friendly intercourse) according to its kind is of course a free rendering of "va" 2 rer] 
Sey. It is, however, possible that SYN in verse 17c (SYN3 DWN bx “uy hl ES, 
except that S$ has (°N in ~ second half of the verse) represents . variant to which then 
the Greek verb corresponds. byes am is a denominative of SEN by the side of, just 


asf m7>3 is a denominative of *mid= Lad, and means be placed beside, be joined, comp. 


Arable, to be separated from eauther bye which (the semantic development working in 
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aroovvayev which appears to be confined to Biblical Greek 
corresponds to Hebrew SON” gather and take away, remove, 
set free from an illness (a0 “"3). The first preverb anticipates 
the preposition of the complement. 

> 4 U 

emicuvayev appears to be but a stronger cvvayev, Hence the 


297 Dt 


equivalents FoR, ine Vap." o22;*" passive followed by 


emi tTiva “9 7 mm be joined to. 


In a spec ial sense we find émouvnyOncav were contracted, 
narrowed," Hebrew 5383" prop. was withdrawn,” hence short- 
ened, narrowed." This helps us to understand émovvayov® 
momoes THY KiBwrov"” thou shalt make the ark contracting tt 
(towards the top, so that at the top it is but one cubit wide*’), 
Hebrew mam msm x1.°° The translator apparently took 
“i in the sense of roof. The same sense underlies the verb in 


05 


the passage Kai mijyus émicvvayopevos eri tpocwrov Tav Beep 
évdev kai évOev and a cubit narrowed in front of the Gee on this 
side and on that side = TaN (d° RFT or ) MSFT ap) basa 
maa MTN i Tas) mpi MAN; the Hebrew text is slightly differ- 


0 Ve ‘a 0 bee ‘oe 


309 


ent.’ 


the opposite direction) means be laid aside, set apart, excepted (so 46:8), withdrawn éAat- 
rova0a (42:21). SMEND accepts the reading ovvanretat 307. But ovvayerac is just as good. 





The two are confounded in a number of pga s: De, 32:23 cvvapw 58 ovvagw; IV Ki. 5:11 
emcovvawer 247 / emeovvater 71, 119. 243, SON: Is. 28:200 cvvadnva / ovvaxdnva, ® OISHPM; 
Da. © 11:10 cvvawovaew 88, cvvatovow, Dag original Greek text read ovvapovoww 
(A after mwodAAwv; var. épeOcaPncovrar 62) Kai guvagovor = THON WBE the corruption 


guvayovor for the latter entailed the omission of ocuvvayovow Kar; ovvamrew moAcnov 
’ manta 2») 7. mans, comp. De. 2:5, 9, 24; Da. @ 11:25; comp. also De, 2:19 
ovvanrewy €is —- MAaMM. Note cvvarrew = OM, cvvanrtopevos = a) ° 

Tt 

295 TV, Ki. 5:3, 6. 

2% Passive = PON: I Es. 8: 70=Ezr. 9:4; 9:55 = Ne. 8:13; Si. 16:10 (note the meaning). 

297 Passive ere I Es. 8:91 = Ezr. 10:1; 9:5=10:9. 

298 Ps, 105( 106) : 47. 

299 Ps, 146(147):2.—I Es. 9:18 = Ezr. 10:18 of émcovvayBevres aAAoyevets yuvaikas Exovtes S 
come Dee} beady Dadpe) Lady coded}, ia MPI; OW; Iw AWN: 
verse 17 there is a good deal of variation in the codd, eravvexovtas Sixt., suvexovras A, comp. 
S con ewe , emovvaxGevtas B, 55, émeovvayayovtas A, wn 

300 Da. G& 11: 34. 

301 Comp. guvaywynv AauBavew be narrowed, PLUT., Moral, 411 A. 

302 Ez, @ 42:6, 303 See note 294. 304 € int . 

305 Varr. émirvvayaywr, -ayov, -aywyyv, 

306 Varr, cata thy KiBwror, a’Tyy, 308 Ge. 6:16. 


307 Kai eis mHXUY GUVTEAETELS AUTHY avwHer, 309 Ez, 40: 12. 
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In the preceding pages I have taken notice of those instances 
in which there is either absolute uniformity in the codices, or at 
least, while synonymous variants belonging to different Greek 
roots are recorded,”” there is relative uniformity as to the particu- 
lar representative of the aye group of verbs (simplex or com- 
pounds). There remain a goodly number of examples in which 
no such uniformity exists, the codices varying between one com- 
pound and another or between simplex and compound. With 
our preceding induction based on over 1,200 passages, we ought 
to be able to see our way in this labyrinth of variants. One 
cause is certainly inner-Greek textual corruption.”' Another 
consists in the fact that certain compounds, without an appre- 
ciable difference of sense, interchange with others, particularly 


310Comp., ayew ~éAxewy, Komie, héperv etc, ; avayer ~aipery, odnyetv ete. 


311 Thus (a) an- for av-, Heb. =sym : Ez. 26:19 (233, obj. the deep, EV. correctly bring 
up); and conversely bes has 

(b) av- for an-, (a) Heb. “ON : Ge. 42:16 (qu); | (8) Heb. NIAM IV Ki. 24:16 (108, 
am- A); 25:7 (123, am- A); || (y) Heb. wn Jd. 19:3 (108). 

(c) ex- for an-, (a) Heb. pin: Ex. 14:21 (cghio-r #, an- 32); De. 28:36 (54, perhaps 
induced by following éwi, but clearly inappropriate); IV Ki. 6:19 (19. 247, az- B. al., see 
note 104); Ps. 124(125):5 (263, lead away to destructior.); La. 3:2 (26, lead away into dark- 
ness); so apparently also IV Ki. 6:19 (19. 247, aw- AN. A. al.); || (8) Heb. Sain: Jb. 21:30 
(®) (Ald., sq. eis quépav dpyjs abrod many pin); ) Heb, 37}: Ge. 31:18 (dm); De. 
28:37 (28. 85. 130); apparently also I Ki. 30:22 (A. 29, 71. 120, 134. 144. 158. 242. 243, ar- certainly 
more appropriate); || (6) Heb. 70: Jd. 4:7 (B. al., comp, amap® 54, al.—hence read «ai 
anafw mpos oe, the Greek verb apparently in an intransitive sense, and the Hebrew verb 
understood in the same manner, comp. verse 6; another translator seems to have taken the 
Hebrew verb transitively, hence A. al. (N. al. in doublet) cat amaéw (av- 59 in doublet) ge. 
Both translators read (NID) es. (= “Sy. comp. $ Qs) for “TN ( (so also in the 
sequel, where indeed some “MSS. cons sistently insert émi; on the other hand émi> M. Compl. 
on the basis of #1). Moore (Hebrew Text of Judges in Haupt’s Bible, p. 31,1. 21), who finds 
in A. al. traces of a Hebrew variant, but reads with S$ TAN for ans A. al. /® 7 “ON, 
correctly incorporates the reading “by “PIN ; Kittel registers MooreE’s suggestion, for- 
getting however the “by without which it becomes senseless!); || (e€) Heb. wn: Jd. 
19:3 (58, aw- A. al. in doublet means back); | (¢) Heb. “ON: Ge. 42:16 (m). 

(d) avver- for cvvar., Heb. Mp 99 : Ex. 14:6 (egj; the omission of the second preverb in 
F* chnuvyz text d, is ennai ‘an inner-Greek contraction without reference to the 
Hebrew; the first preverb anticipates the preposition wera “BY. 

(e) emovv- for aroovv-, Heb. FON : IV Ki. 5:7 (247), 11 (71. 119. 243, 247).— Conversely 

(f) an- for ex-, (a) Heb. 953 : Ex. 10:13 (s, sq. éxi tomov 3, EV. brought... upon); 
(8) Heb. Sp: Is. 26:14 (44. 106). ; 

(q) e&- in eg-=e.a- (a) Heb. wae : Ge. 43:18 (1, sq. eis = accus.); Ex. 13:5 (a, sq. eis 
=); 2 23:23 (30, sq. mpos Se): Jd. 2:1 (Ald., perhaps induced by an understood comple- 
ment: out of Egypt); IV Ki. 10:24 (121, eva- A, sq. into the charge or custody); Je. 42(35):2 
(A, evo- A. al., sq. eis = accus.); prob. also Jo, 24:8 (18. 128, simplex rell., sq. eis “Sy; Ez 
17:2 (36. 49, 68. 87. 90. 228. 238, simplex rell., sq. mpos “28 and eis ma) 20: 2 (86. 233, sq. eis 
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those with a double preverb. Thus, e. g., érayew and éravayey,*” 
ouvayev and émicvvayev*™ 


Then the variation may represent the difference between a literal 


are not materially different in sense. 


“bx; or is it due to homoioteleuton, since with B they omit «ai ééjyayov avrois éx yas 
Aiyinrov?). 

(h) ev- for e&-, Heb. RYW: Ex. 12:51 (c, sq. out of the land of Eqypt). 

(i) ex- for e&-, Heb, NUL : Ez. 20:14 (Compl.? se. out of Egypt). 

(j) eo- for ex-, Heb. RIM: Je. 11:80 (Compl, sq. eri twa “sy) 

(k) ev- for ex-, Heb. NIWA: Si. 4:21 (A* vid), 

(l) eé- for ex-, Heb. 35: Ps. 77(7§): 26 (215, obj. the south wind, AV. brought in, RV. 
guided, & brought on). ” 

(m) vum- for ex-, Heb. NAR: Ge. 6: 17(18) ; II Ch. 34: 28 (106); in both cases sq. émi romov 
“~~. 

(n) mpo- for mepi-, Heb. VAIN : Ez. 37:2 (68. Ald., sq. kuxAdBev Kixdrw, mipnto) 2°30). 

(0) wap- for mpoc-, Heb. aR: Le. 10:19 (e, obj. = MSOn, m9). 

(p) mpo- for mpoo-, Heb 2 "Ur: Pr. 19: 24 (23, sq. tou his mouth). Conversely 

(q) mpoo- for mpo-, Heb. "SY: Jo. 4:5 (58, sq. €umpoabev pov mpd mpoowmov Kupiov "3 5D 
DD WISN FANN, but eq. cis wéoor FAMWSN. 

: (r) av- for ovv-, (a) Heb. TAP: Ez. 16:37 (233, ovv- AQ. A. al.) ; 29:13 (233); | (8) passive, 
Aramaic WDM: Da. © 3:27 (94) (233). Conversely 

(8s) ovv- for av-, Heb. ‘ myn: Ex. 8:5(1) (A); Je. 23:7 (N*, but av- Ne. a.i?)); 40 (33):6 
(144, obj. healing); Ez. 37: 12 ( 106. sq. out of your graves); prob. also II Ch. 2:16 (15) (A. 74, 
comp. avadepey A, sq. eis = accus,). 

(t) év- for avv-, Heb. mp (misunderstood): Mi. 5:7(6) (36 text, 49; > taken as nota 
accusativi; pass. pro. act.?). 

(u) cuvnyayov B. al. / viv hyayor=(M) NIG SM IV Ki. 19:25 (comp. xai viv jyayov 
A, kai nyayov AN. al.). : bi ie 

(v) Errors due to aberration of the eye: (a) e&- for &-, Heb. "939M: Ps. 135(136) :14 
(180, comp. verse 11); | (8) eé- for eo-, Heb. NIAM: Ex. 6:8 (B*l, comp. verse 63; sq. €is “by H 

(y) az- for simplex or xat-, Heb. NIAM: Ge. 42:20 (76, comp. verse 19; sq. mpds “by. 5 

(w) Psychological error through the influence of some form in the surrounding context ; 
(a) ef- for eo-, Heb. R°5M: III Ki. 21(20):39 (B, induced perhaps by é£7A@ev in the pre- 
ceding clause; sq. mpds “b~. "OD is apparently not represented in &); || (8) e&- for simplex, 
Heb. Moin: Le. 26:13 (a, accommodated to éayaywv in the first half of the verse, sq. 
m9"2 7p) ; conversely || (y) simplex for eg-, Heb. S°YF: Ps. 134(135):7 (270, sq. éx “1A. 
perhaps induced by ayaywr at the beginning of the verse) ; | (6) ecs- for cvv-, Heb. oN : IV Ki. 
22:4 (123. en ping indime ed by the preceding cigevexdev); Heb. RIAM: De. 30:5 (Ald., 
comp. ovvagter verse 4; sq s 28); (e) mpoo- for ex-, Heb. NA: II Ch. 7:22 son iiitebe 
induced by mpocexivyncay; sq. éri “by); (ce) mpoo- for eo-, Heb. NIA: Le. 20:22 (x, 
induced by tpogoxion? construed with eis F\_ ); || (¢) ovv- for eé-, Heb. www: Ex. 7:4 (16 
sq. out of the land of Egypt; induced by oop duvauer?); || (n) ovv- for simplex, Heb. Mp 09: 
Nu. 11:16 (Bas. ; e&- 16. 54. 75. 129 Compl., that is, out of the camp; ovv- induced by weet 
at the beginning of the verse); (8) simplex for ovv-, Heb. Tap: Is. 43:5 (36, induced by the 
preceding aéw), 

312 Heb. NIAM: Ge. 18:19 (emav- m, sq. emi “by) ; Jd. 9:24 (ewav- 58; sq. éni “by later 
in the context). Heb. MTF 1: Ex. 33:5 (emav- x, sq. emi hy & rd. moTN TmoTN and 
Jae/ F397). 

eat - © 

313. ¢uv- var. emiour-, SOND : IT Ki, 23:11 (A, sq. éwi ovayova A= mn eis Onpia B, rell. = 

a> ); IT Es. 9:4 (A, sq. mpds 8) ; Mi. 4:11 (Compl., sq. éwé “b9); Ze. 12:3 (40, sq. 
é “by) ; | Heb. Vap3 VSD: Jo. 10:6 (44. 54. 74-76. 106. 118, 134. 209); 1s. 60:4 (emt cvvnypeva 
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rendering and one more suitable to the context." Or the pur- 
port of the variant may be to avoid confounding the verb with a 
similar one in the immediate context, whereas there is a difference 
of connotation between the two.** But in the majority of cases, 
the variant seems to be accommodated to a real or seeming comple- 
ment or contextual element, and in a great many cases I should 
not venture to decide as to what the translator really wrote and 
what must be charged to the account of transcribers of the text. 
While it is hardly necessary for the purposes of the present 
paper to enumerate all such cases, there remain, however, to be 
added to the list of verbs serving as equivalents of the slang 
or of its compounds such as have so far been kept out owing to 
the diversity of the Greek tradition. These are Hebrew bm "ag 
a synonym of 37) and 7 mma, which we may claim for the sim- 
plex; moa lead into exile, of which andyev is an adequate 
rendering; } pus *" take by violence, to which Bia ayew or amayev 
may venules correspond; cin” drive hastily to a safe place, 
of which cuvayew is a paraphrastic rendering, while eiodyey is 


62. 90. 144. 308); De. 30:4 (32); || Heb. SeIp3: Ez. 38:7 (A. 231, sq. mpos A, 231 / mera rell “>); 

Aram. 35: Da. © 3:2 (62. 147). Conversely, emovv- var, ovv-, Heb. SON. DON: Ha. 2:5 
(70); Za. 14:2 (40); Is. 52:12 (N*, em-, however, may stand in contrast to pes mpoTropeioetat 
yap mporepos duav Kvptos Kai 0 émauvaywy vuas Beds IopandA, thus bringing out the contrast 
between 53775 727 and DDDON'S : the SON being the OPUS 7A comp. Jo. 
6:9, 13; hence the Greek preverb expresses the Piel: the Hebrew says, pic ke up the very last, 
the Greek: gather in addition. Observe the impotence of Sh: Liedats); Heb. Tap: 
Yap: Vap?: IIT Ki. 18:20 (A. A, 44. 246); Ez. 16:37 (AQ. A. al.); Ps. 101(102):22 (BN¢. aT); 
|| Heb. Smp3: iow 20:26 (71); || Heb. 2D: II Ch. 5:6 (Ald.); || Heb. “O15: I >s. 30(31) : 
13 (B); | Heb. non: Je. 12:6 (41, ® Non. the exact form read by the translator is some- 
what doub fal, Peer he certainly thought of pam Jb. 16:10 mass themselves; comp. 


- a 
also Arab. Yoo mass, multitude, e.g. Koran 2: 247). 

313a KE, g. Ps, 101(102) : 24 az- 21. 210, comp. EV. take me not away, but the literal av- is 
found in the majority of the codd. 

314 E. g. Lev. 4:4 NAM is rendered by tpogayew ; but ab have eia-, clearly to differentiate 
npooager here = RIQM and mpoodge verse 3= ap. the two of course being different in 
sense; ib. 14 for mpoo- we find the simplex in 85mg, Heb. NAM sq. tapa tas Ovpas 2D? 
thus differentiating it from mpooager primo apm. 

315 Ts, 49:10 simplex, but e€- 62. 147. 

316 E. g. I Es. 1:56 = II Ch. 36: 20 (eco- 74, assimilated to following «is “by). 

? 

317 Ts, 52:4 (an- 41); ODN'D is left untranslated; pass. pro act. 

73% 


318 Ex. 9:20 (eve- b, sq. eis “sy. 
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adjusted to the complement; “NT ,« said of a boundary-line, the 
exact meaning of which verb is uncertain, for which we find how- 
ever dyev, Suayew and SeEdyev; DIp** prop. consecrate, para- 
phrased in EV. prepare, in the Greek translation bring on, in or 
up, émayev, eis-, av-; the phrases O%2 S9N™ cause water to 
Jlow = é&ayew tdwp, the simplex which is found in one codex™ 
being probably due to the influence of a&e in the same verse 
which corresponds to TON ; O'sy son,” ouvaye (var. ouvel- 
oayev™) Evra, DOM being taken as a denominative of *207™ 
firewood and therefore denoting collect firewood.” 

There still remain a number of passages in which the identi- 
fication is attended by great difficulties and which may therefore 
be ignored on the present occasion. With that great mass of 
examples, about which there cannot be any uncertainty, properly 
classified in the foregoing pages, the following conclusions require 
no further elucidation: 

(a) The Greek preverb corresponds to a Hebrew-Aramaic 
root. Thus av- corresponds to Hebrew mb, xat- to Hebrew 
77°, mpoc- to Hebrew-Aramaic 3"p, Hebrew W353, eic- to Ara- 
maic 5539, é&- to Hebrew NX", 7epi- to Hebrew 230, ovv- to 
Hebrew tN, V=p and their synonyms, Aramaic wD. 

(b) Certain Hebrew-Aramaic roots may be the equivalents of 
more than one Greek preverb, according to the nature of the 
complementary preposition following; thus 2 "29 is &- followed 


ye 


by év or &:a, but 25 “2Y is wap-. Particularly is this true of the 


Hebrew root 812, which when corresponding to Aramaic bby, 


hi =~ 


represents Greek eio-, while, as the equivalent of Aramaic NTN 
and when followed by the preposition éw/ "59, stands for Greek 
ér-; when followed by the preposition eis “bx and equivalents, 
Wa has still the force of NAN, but corresponds to the Greek 


simplex, that is, to no preverb. 


319 Jo. 15:9 (simplex BGA, 29, 54. 56. 59. 63. 75, dcveé- 237, e€- rell.). 
319a Je, 22:7; evo- A; av- 23; sq. émi Twa “by. 320Ts, 48: 20. ; 


SF - 
32196, 22 De. 19:5. 823 82 ex corr. 84 Arab. las, 


- 





325 Arab. hs. But 44, 74. 76. 106. 134 Comp. A have éxxorrewy, comp. also fvAoddpos 


Jo. 9: 27(21), Ald., 33(27) 16.54.75; elsewhere the verb is rendered by xorrew or its compounds, 
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(c) As the preverbs av- and zrepi- correspond to roots from 
which the prepositions (ultimately adverbs) “9 and ="2d are 
derived, and as the same may perhaps be said of eio- (2 parallel 
to N12), mpo- corresponds outright to "3p. 

(d) The preverb may correspond to no radical element in the 
Hebrew-Aramaic verb, its employment being conditioned by the 
prepositional complement which it anticipates (in which case 
syntactical groups arise on the Greek and Semitic side) or by 
the general context. Such verbs naturally in themselves com- 
port more with simplex than with any of its compounds. A verb 
of motion, such as a@yew is, depends largely upon the context indi- 
cating the direction; and, according as this element acquires 
prominence, a compound will be found to be more specific. 

(e) While care must be taken to recognize inner-Greek errors, 
and differences of meaning between compounds too slight to be 
noticed outside Greek must be reckoned with, the very fact that 
the Hebrew-Aramaic equivalents are often in themselves indiffer- 
ent with regard to the Greek preverb and that the latter corre- 
sponds rather to an element in the general context, makes the 
task of deciding between variants in the Greek texts a rather 
difficult one. 














THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE Nw ACCORDING TO 
NEW HEXAPLARIC MATERIAL 


By Max L. Maraco.is 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


On the subject of the pronunciation of the Nw (~~) Ben 
ASHER (D™29OT "PIP, $$ 11-14, pp. 12 ff.) lays down the fol- 


lowing rules: («@) > at the beginning of a word (a) unaccom- 
panied by "75 (-) is sounded as a IOP MAMMS (= 9355) 


pronounced quickly (FTNTMIA), e.g. FMD Gen. 26:29, “ia ib. 46:5, 
mma Num. 10:33, hence béruk, béne, bérip; (B) w ith T33 =) 
asa PDI TMM (= tne presumably in the same tempo), e. &- 
Nina Ps. 51:2 , a2 4 ib. 46:9, FMI23 Prov. 4:12, FATA ib. 6:! 
na ib. 14:3 2, he nee babo, laku, balekteka, basokbéka, bara apo; 
(y) when followed by a laryngeal (S78), it is assimilated 
pronunciation to the next following vowel, e. g. NIA ia Judg. 1:7, 
ISISH Prov. 1:22, 22m? Ps. 10:8, res Ezr. 2:2, hence 
bohénaD, te’ehabi, lehelka, re‘élajad; and so without FF5: "ND 
at "2 “NW , Mss, IMS, be’er, mood, seer, mu “Tika, mehé; 
(b) in the middle of a word, of two consecutive -s the first is 
not sounded at all, while the second is pronounced (after the 
naiis- 


me cote ANP? wis", 


above-mentioned manner), e. g. IM20™, , Ww 
luhti, watikrwii, wagismut;  (e) in 1 the middle of a word, when 
preceded by (a vowel and) 7°75 and followed by a laryngeal (and 
the vowel 6 or @), under " but sporadically also under another 
consonant, the is sounded (presumably in — manner men- 
tioned), e. g. ain"2 Gen. 19:2, mip “2 ip; 242k, nis Ezek. 
84:10, raw mimp2 Gen, 2:23, “™p> I Ki. 17:11, myst Ps. 


39. 13 em oot oe = om = ee 9 ok ee 


ISTO ANT ib. 14:1, he nce tenis mero Op, 
mero op, harahaba, lukdhd, likihi, sima‘d, hisihipi, hipvibi; 


contrast pinn), nis eS, nin"2, nin > lirhok, lir’op, bir’op, 


kir’op; (d) — is always sounded _ the middle of a word under a 
geminate consonant, e. g. INDI, IND, sx D2, 3 I mpe , I, TID, 
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uénibwi, dukwii, niso’d, lukuhit, niduhii, nidehé; (e) in all 
other cases —- in the middle of a word is not sounded, e. g. OT2"B, 
Imp? way, ANS?, wp, WT, WOE, INT, AMS, hence pinhas, 
ian, nati, zar't, kart, jas’, sami, likhii, barhi; (f) = at 
beginning of a word followed by ” is sounded as 7 (N72 

TT, +) & & Dv, pi, ™, Dp, hence biidm, liiom, 
uiiad, liidkim; hence also beri", a 2, ete, livisr@él, 
bitikrépeka, ete.; || (g) certain scribes introduce a — in cases like 
ninhes Gen. 43:21, mss Ps. 39:13, rmyeN) Dan. 8:13, 
rin “pa Zech. 8:3; Est. 2:14, mete Num. 5:21, MOpur Ezr. 
8:95, mp. Num. 4:2, “np 3:27, “np 10:21, PPT 7:85, 
DT I Sam. 23:1, nris Exod. 28:40, “TNS Est. 2:5; 4:12 
and many more, while other scribes write a ‘simple >; but the 
matter is of no importance (“it has no root”) and it is simply 
one of scribal choice; that is to say, certainly in the examples 
with a laryngeal following, the pronunciation is governed by the 
rules mentioned, and the indication of the pronunciation in script 
is unnecessary; (i) when — intervenes in the middle of a word 
between two: similar consonants, the mp Pinhas writes —, 
e.g. DSS Exod. 25:20, on I Chr. 9:33, wore 2 Jerem. 
5:1, ete.; so also under " (preceded by one a the Yoon, comp. 
-eference $13, footnote f): ore Exod. 19:2, AMAT a Exod. 
8:11; but also elsewhere, e. g. =p) Ps, 58:22, “3e) Dan. | 6:23, 
maw Judg. 5:12, 13 Exod. 23: 19, ai)p) » Deut. 9:27, Dams" Isa. 
10:9. Comp. on the latter subject more fully §S 33, 34, where 
riya is mentioned as a condition; thus nian Num. 10:36, but 


miss Deut. 33:17, the —- not being sounded in the latter in- 
stance, hence ribbop; — is likewise silent in cases like "22°72" 
: or 


Hos. 5:15, though "93 precedes, hence (ésahdrinni; in the case 
of "3 after the article, with MP5 preceding, we find indifferently 
— and —, thus B'ayn2nm Mic. 3:9, but mayan Exod. 1:17; the 


cases are enumerated in full. 

Similar rules are laid down by HattéG in the Introduction to 
his Treatise on the Weak and Geminative Verbs in Hebrew (ed. 
Jastrow, Leyden, 1897, p. e ff.; the passage was previously edited 
and translated by the same scholar in ZA W., V [1885], 209 ff.; 
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comp. also the Hebrew translations in Dukes, Beitrdge zur dltesten 
Auslegung, etc., 1844, Hebrew Supplement, 4-6; 19 f.; also the 
passage in the TIPIT "5S, ib. 200 ff.; see also Konia, Lehrge- 
bdude, I, 665 ff.). The following deviations (if we may speak of 
such in view of the unclear language of BEN ASHER) may be 
noted: Ad a y he remarks that when the vowel following the 
laryngeal is —, it becomes difficult to sound the > asa ,, and is 
therefore pronounced as a (pill), e.g. TTS, pan, TNT, 
D“ImE, hence gd ard, lahabim, d@aza, pahddim. The same 
pronunciation (paul, comp. Ibn Ezra, NIMS, ed. Ven. mop a: 
MMS OF NTO OFT TOM MM=s=2; he limits it, however, to cases 
where the next vowel is —, e. g. a2) he appears to assign to 
the — in the cases enumerated by BEN ASHER in a a and 8 (hence 
without regard to the 35), e.g. F272, moep, oT, “7, 
p75, hence bardkda, kalala, naditidim, dasenim, galilim. An 


obvious exception is made in the case of a > originating in 
Semitic wv, e. g. DoT » nis, "87, FIN, which is to be 


sounded as 6. Ad b, Hai0d is explicit as to the difference 
between a laryngeal and a non-laryngeal following the second — ; 


maaceim 


thus 1720" is to be pronounced 1ismu tt ( mals), but AML 


en 


vismaru (pail) ; wis" (in consonance ne BEN ASHER’S 


rule under f) jirmiidhi ( Ils). A new rule (7) given by 
HaltG touches the double — at the end of a word, e. g. j=") Gen. 
46:29, ME" ib. 9:27, Maw Tea. 47:7; when occurring in the con- 
text, the second — is vocal, but it is silent in pause. To this rule 
Ipn Ezra takes exception; it is clearly impossible to vocalize the 
— in acombination like D%7 TON Me? Gen. 9:27. Ibn Ezra further 


states that in examples like 4 SAN"? [SIN D, etc., the = is silent. 


Whereas ABRAHAM Raneiea ili ‘the = in na, etc., the 
sound of @ (5173 TMD), Duran (TEN Mw, p. 34) is explicit 


in vindicating for it the sound of a very mit é ONS a-pnind 
mmzp any ast bax Scr msisnd). 

Comp. also M. Scurerner, “Zur Geschichte der Aussprache 
des Hebraischen,” in 7A W. VI (1886), 236-39. 245. 256. 258. 
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On the pronunciation of the — in the Septuagint, particularly 
the Hexaplaric remains, see FRANKEL, Vorstudien, § 23, p. 121 f.; 
FieLp, Hexapla, |xxiv. The observations given there are ex- 
tremely meager, and the subject requires much fuller handling. 
Reserving an examination of the Septuagint and the older Hexa- 
plaric data for a future occasion, I may be permitted to present 
the evidence as far as it is based on the new and much more 
copious Hexaplaric material discovered by MercaTi and others 
and excerpted in the second Supplement to the Oxford Con- 
cordance. 

(a) ~ at the beginning of a word: 

(a8) followed by a non-laryngeal; transcribed by a (19 times): 
Bavn "32 17:46 —— no book is named, the references are all 
to Psalms); Baxaad 5; ipa 34:18; BapeOye stV22 31:9; Badueu 
DES 48:14; Baxas TYTD 30:10; KapwO (sic) ial 31:9; xace 

MEP 45:10; AaBarwd mid3d 48:15; Aawaryn “Zdzd 88:28; 
Aapay * ey? 29:13; Aapwerdpati suBtid 34:23; Aaveys “325 35:2; 
Aayor 5 $55 17:31; warapped abt 17: 35; vaxapwO nisp: ‘17: 48; 
caBaw nina 45:8, 12; davn P=) 17:43; xapo vad 88:47. 
Dubious: Naperad. (read denacan?) by =p 48:5; transcribed by 
e (10 t.): Bexop8 37Pa 35:2 ; Becaver sia 30:23; Bexodoa| c] 
“CIPS 88:36; yedoud S353 17: 30: Sepovwbat nin 17:35; Peow- 
BaBnu “2221cn 81:7; epBu (sic) sand 84:23; peoees nw 27:8; 
ceno WD 98:2 2; getege MEMS . With artificial gemination: 
AeBBaBeyeu 233° 30:25; by 0 (once): pooave 77 wo 17:34; 

by «¢ (once): yucous cicD 31:9; | unexpressed by any vowel 

(50 t.): Bynovabw inNa2 45: 4: Bédape “272 29:10; Bdepy 
FIT 31:8; BeepBa } ma7pa 45:6; Broro ipa 45:7; Brg«B 
35a 45:3; Avy “3D 28:1; 30:20; 48:3 bis; 88:48; Rowpad r. 
BOwpad nvina 1:2 ; Bpediu "MIMD 29:10; Apt sa 88:35; 
Boar vas 88: 33; Boarou “bus 29:7; Boapwf ninsa 30:8; 
45:2; Boedxabay F WNP. 30:2 a “neta 31:21; Boyya baie} 
mata 30:21; Byevvep “isa 48:5 Bxop "i22 88:28; Syop 
<< 88:48; nfxop (sic) “ot 88:51; @Bovvad nizan 48:4; %BnO 
mad 30:3; ABave8, Bad 777 = 1; 29:1; 30:1; 34:1; 35:1; 
88:50, 76; adwp r. ASwp “ind 48:12; Apawr Dima) 29:12; rAverg 
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eenrd 31:6: Ac@vwd (witha query apud Reppatu) misicd 80:21; 


Axou 55 5 45:9; wovay Stee 88:39, 52; poovded AIT "72 30:3; 
opa patie 29:11; opny r. onnn “Taw 34:26; opw8ai "NS Bw 88:35; 
drayav robe | 5:5; yer r. your Sop 48:11; xpne 375 34:14; 
xoedxad (sic) aes 34:24; ydapd IMBD 31:9. 

Cases with initial ": with a (one e): “ arovabt “SUZ? ; with € 


(once): iesavov wis" 17:42; | with no vowel (11 t.): waBBep 


"27 (pronounced idaber, that is probably idaber) 48:4; waP- 
Bnpov maT 84:20; cwarrer 572" 88:49; cun “5” 88:46; uw 
ys. 88:43; tuivo se 88:26; yptBai "ae" -3B4:1; voaBBovw 
“370° 48:6; wovBep (sic) “BD 45:10; wovwd NSW 27:8; 
tawBaBevvov 235" 31:10. , 

Initial 1} is transcribed ou (with no vowel following) in numer- 
ous cases. 

(y) followed by a laryngeal: with a (8t.): Baaddo TEND 29:6; 
Baamp "253 45:5; Baavpn "E272 34:16; BaeSpati (e latet ) 
: cere 34:2: Aaa Pd 7239 35:1; Aaapape “7D 29:8; xaa 
ms > 34:14; xyaapap “ETD 17:48. As will be noticed, the vowel 
following i is a (~, >, > in segolate form), except in one case 
which is not certain; with o (once), sequ. 0: Aoop pnd (read 
pn?) 34:1, hence with assimilation; with e (4 t.): BeetSax 
qICT a 30:8; Beep FD 30:22; pecOOa mike S88: :41; veovoa 
tenia ' 17:35, appare sntly not on the prine iple of assimilation; 
with ”, clearly on the principle of assimilation (3 t.): Snnxe 
pT. 5 8:51; Bnvvav r. Bnnvav vaya 35:3; unnpa ms 30:3: 

with no vowel (18 t.): Qedabay qnee 34:28; reaihngs p>i> 
29:7, 13; 30:2; 48:9, 12; 88:29, 387, 88 (/DD4P), 53; Awoinve 
“rT? 12 30:3; wod IN 45:2; voup ON: 35 2: cat “MND 88:5; 
oor Sing 48:15; 88:49; with initial *; tadrndov ‘bor 88:32; 
iidae nm 34:17. Whether the laryngeal was sounded, it is 
impossible to tell. 

(bc) in the middle of a word: 


. 
am men 


(a) at the end of a closed syllable of the type "272, examples 
aBdo W329 34:27: daadrOa N22 31:20; ixpanue "INT" 88:27; 
pe “OnE 48:9; AaProw BIDIS 31:9; veyde “352 88:37; ooye 
“DEM 17:29; yodpo WED 48:8. A following laryngeal is of 


-—— 
7 








~ 


—_ 
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course ignored in transcription: payoBip pvsinse ; tepuSou 
warm" 84:21; vecaxa wo 17:36; cena rime 29:12; — 
nisnde 45:10; cepe INT 88:49; vepne OFT 48:15; veBar > pram 
29: g: tOarrarov som; €oOKNL DPTUN 17:43. In cesar 0" 
17:47 we have actual slurring of the laryngeal and compensative 
assimilation. A preceding laryngeal is equally ignored in tran- 
scription: wav IM" 34:26; Barab “FIND 30:7; PebeOa MNES 
29:12; ve TT? 88:37, MT? 88:49. With following 1: cadow 
“bid 29:7. W ith following ": ado SY 31:9; ever winby 
45:5; 88:28. 

Note epyAau "557 30:9, but peyAae 17:34, 39; Apvod NIE? 
45:6; poobar “nix 272 88:32; Oov Tih 31:9, as if =H; epe 
(probably corrupt) Nv 48:11. Ko8os “SIP 88:36 and ovt “ 
30:8 are perhaps to be explained on the analogy of Syriac s#222 
with silent » and the like. 

(8) at the end of a closed syllable of the type "D523: waryn 
"300 88:28; aBrn 25 30:7; eopn “TEN 1:1; 111:1; daB8pn 
a3 34:20; copy * 31:11; peyn "359 34:20; BadrBaBap = 

pasba / 2b: 34:2 25:  BavyaiB (1. -“) pryaaa 88:33; Bapowvay 
72s 373 29: :8; Bapswve “72 29:6; raByn ee 4 48:1; puxyon 
a 30: 21. Note, however, AeBBaBeyeu ps22> 30:25 oo 
Tad 17:36 (provided it comes from } mes and not m7). Note 
also BoeB(r. w)@Pan which presupposes oni: 2 / oniaca 48: 12 
and Acaxnvav / "I5t> 88:42. Interesting is the transc ription 
exBo for minpe "88:52. efay for PIT 30:25 implies PIT a 
Syriasm. 

~ at the end of a closed syllable of the type “T"74 is equally 
unrepresented: ovBpi&t “M731 88:29; ovOperrabe “NSEm 34:13; 
oupcovdabe “MAS 30:4; ovOveeAu (an interesting form pre- 
supposing “Soma, comp. my *‘ Notes on Semitic Grammar,” ITI, 
AJSL., XIX (1902), 45 ff.) /*22921 30:4; ov.Boadry ~>32 
34:15; ovBuogate / "BELA SS: 31; ‘ovAmap po 30:4. Note, 
however, with a: ouvpacavveai “NID 17:41; ovBapwr byes 
45:3; with €: ovBepwB leet] 48:7, Quite peculiar are: ovarcwrt 


“3053 34:28; ovapny DIM 27:9. 
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(y) +7 in the middle of a word. The second — may be 
expressed by a vowel: oviepoyou IM 17:46; peuaot(r. y)o- 
pobecru =e tr 17:46; so also “teCeBov 1275 37 / Bie" 17:46. 
But we find example s with no vowel for the second “ juoyvobap 
oni: opal 8:12; vecpov ° ayy * 45:4; cempou ANIM 45:4; ippou 
oS! nm 34:26. Note nexr sD 45:5; prob. r. wecyvyn. Inter- 
esting are veceuouv M72" BA: 24 and txepoov ISP" 34:19 which 
I explain on the analogy of Syriac forms with the Layase as 
segolatized forms = /ise ee tikersu, comp. the parallel forms 
from first laryngeals: 42137 and the like. 

(d) in the middle of a word under a geminate consonant. The 
examples available are: Gwnwepouv (sic) I7AT 29:5; Oeccepnu 
“UNM 31:7; ovuacavveai "RWWA 17:41; ovebalepnn, ovbeLopnre 
"IMINM 29:12; 17:40; Pedreryu "2UDH 30:2; without vowel: 
eOvnov 37 IMS 88:28; pexpepem pe"527; Becaver "SD = 30:28; 
iecavov 337 0 17:42; with the laryngeal ignored: ssid 
miamad 48:13; ovveconu one 27:9; ovyerow INTD) 88:30, 
37, 45. 


(e) > after a vowel with any". (-). As a rule no vowel! 
Thus with >: appov ABN 34:21; acca may 30:10; capov 
Wain 34:15; tayvou "720 30: 5; with —: npdov 0 88:52 bis; 


with : acowppim on 30:7; coppov Ay . 34:25, 27; 
eae = “TTA / "2 ‘99: 4; wBpn "25 88: 42: oBay F 7a" 
88:52; orBav Ta7k 88: :43, But we find ‘also a vowel: es 
MDD" 17:39; oieBai, oie8Bai “2°¥ 17:38, 41; 29:2; with a follow- 
ing laryngeal: afSoreap OM tan 48:7; contrast cov (sic) 
“NID 34:19. On the whole therefore agreement with the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish grammarians. Compare on the subject Bakr, 
Mak nN, p. 9, footnote **, where further proof is adduced 


from the system of accentuation. 
(f) for = followed by * we have the following examples: Bred 


T3 30:9; Biabad (sic) yrs 30:6; xeapn md 88:38, apparently 


without vowel. 


(h) Comp. cowBaBevvov 122°C o 31:10; CecwBaBnu 5 25cm 
31:7; apape “I 29:8. Contrast eeAAeAey 723 1S 34: 18,— 
enapad for N28 17:31 may be explained as N38 (N28). -- 

















= ey 
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Examples for “ert: appaalepnut TINT 17:33; Aapavacon 
nm: eye) 30:1; 35: 1; 45:1; 48:1; but appnadip ponveis. 

(a) —ae tee end of the a" While an example in the 
Hebrew covered by the new Hexaplar material does not appear to 
be available, numerous examples are found in consequence of two 
causes: (1) the ending — of the second person masc. sing. perf. 
is in late Aramaic and Syriac fashion transformed i = hence 
arise forms like capO / M2D 88:41; gapacd / MS 88:41; 
payap) /TPM32 88:45 and the like, although we ai laid with 
= retained, ¢ e. g. capavda TMIBS 30:7; 88:48; (b) the mono- 
syllabic form of enti: "Ex xamples abound, e. g. aps OS 
34:20; 45:7; 88:28; depy FIT 88:42; eod TOM 31:10; Lexp 
“ot 29:5; Boxp “pa 15:6 and the like (though forms like eOep 
“nm 30:24 are also met with); with middle laryngeals: yas TIS 
30:10; cax PMw 88:38; with third laryngeals: veo MS) 88:47. 
Hence the Hebrews were apparently capable of pronouncing | 
at the end of a syllable (word) without inserting a parasitic vowel. 

The manner of transcribing the Eon, though I have col- 
lected all the examples, need not be discussed here as it is foreign 
to my present purpose. 

To sum up, over against the rules of BEN ASHER and HaItG 
which no doubt represent the scholastic tradition of the Tiberian 
Masoretes, the Hexaplar transcriptions reveal a state of pronuncia- 
tion by no means fixed. In some instances the Masoretic rules 
are substantiated, notably in the pronunciation of the — after imM2 
(acowppip O° 207 and the like); the assimilation of the ‘to 
the vowel over a laryngeal may also be witnessed as a tendency; 
but on the whole, a and € are comparatively speaking by no means 
as frequent representations of the vocal — as is the absence of a 
vowel altogether. In the latter point the Hexaplar pronunciation 
approaches the current Ashkenazic one, which however is proved 
as old by Origen’s transcription of the very first word of Scrip- 
ture: Spnov8 (also Jerome: bresith,s. FrieLp ad locum). SIEVERS 
(Metrische Studien, I, §§ 5, 2; 211; 212; 218; 213; 220) has 
on metrical grounds done away with the “Schwa medium” in 
"950 , D202 , 377, "327 and the “vocal schwa”’ in 3934, "37 "7", 


howe practically everywhere in the context; that it could be 
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missed at the very opening of the discourse is proved by Spnav8. 


The tendency toward “silencing” the “vocal” NYO is old; in 
Origen’s times it was on the ascendant. As the [A proves, the 
allegro or lento pronunciation was dictated by the musical recita- 
tion (accentuation), which naturally varied according to the 


context. The segolatization itself is but an example of lento pro- 
nunciation; how far it obtained in the times of Origen, has been 
shown above. In a living pronunciation, not yet regulated by 
rule, the old and the new will be found one by the side of the 
other; compared with the Masoretic tradition, the Hexaplar pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew is in some respects more archaic, and in 
others more modern. 
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prevail in the Fall, due to germs developed durin 


» J 
Summer. To prevent sickness and protect your family) 
purify the waste-pipes, sinks, closets and the cellar wii 


«|| Platts 


x eatebae 


mt || Chlorides 


tropical fruit 


Peisese Th e © 
e Odorless Disinfectan 
52 HIGHEST AWARDS A colorless liquid; powerful, safe and econom-) 
ical. Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists# 
WALTER BAKER & 60 ltd high-class grocers, and house furnishing 
. , dealers. Manufactured by Henry B. Platt 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 























’ THE FOUNDATION OF 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: , 
, IS IN THE CONSTANT 











have been established over 60 YEARS. B 
system of payments ev family in mod 
nee ear a S@ piano. We 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new 
, in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. s 








